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What Shows Don’t Show 


By R. bk. Olds, Designer 





You'll see the new model of Reo 
the Fifth at your local Automobile 


Show. 


It will strike you as beautiful, luxuri- 
ous, roomy—having every final touch. 


But here are things you can’t see. 
And they mean, in the end, more than 


all that shows. 


Tire Mil 

Tires on a car form the chief 
item in upkeep. Tire-saving means 
more than all other savings to 
gether. Every old motorist knows 
this. 

So this year I add 30 per cent to 
my tire cost, to add 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. I give 
you tires 34x4. Compare them 
with rival cars. 

The usual tires on this type of 
car would more than double your 


tire cost, so tire makers say. 


No Possible Flaws 


The steel in this car is twice an- 
alyzed, to make sure it accords with 
my costly requirements. 

The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine, to prove that each 
tooth will stand 75,000 pounds. 
This test is usually made with light 
hammers. 

The springs are tested in another 
machine, to stand 100,000 vibra- 
tions. 


I use in this car 190 drop forg- 
ings. The average cost is twice 
that of steel castings 

But they give me lightness and 
strength. And hidden flaws can’t 
occur in drop forgings. 

The various parts of this car get 
Thus all 


the uncertainties are completely 


a thousand inspections. 


eradicated in building this Reo the 
Fifth. 


No Broken Bearings 

I use in this car 15 roller bear- 
ings, 11 of them Timken, 4 Hyatt 
High Duty. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


They cost five times as much as 
the usual ball bearings. But good 
roller bearings don’t break under 


strain. 


No Overtax 


shoc k 


shows up a car’s weakness, not the 


It’s the sudden which 


ordinary tests. And sudden shocks 


will come. 


To withstand them, I give to 
axles and driving parts 50 per cent 
over-capacity. I have made them 


all ample for a 45-horsepower car. 


To prove them out, I ran one of 
these cars for 10,000 miles, at top 
speed on rough roads. I met at its 
worst every possible road shock, 
and not one important part gave 
out. 


I use 14-inch brake drums. I use 
2-inch, 7-leaf springs. I use costly 
steels—chrome nickel, vanadium, 
manganese—all to ward off an 
overtax. 


in this Reo the Fifth. 


I place cost below safety 








No Troubles 


That isn’t quite true \ll ma- 


chines have their little troubles 
But I’ve gone to the limit to save 


trouble with this car 


Each engine is tested nours on 
the blocks, and 28 hours in the 
chassis. There are five long-con 
tinued tests. 

My carburetor is doubly heated 

with hot air and hot water—to 
save the troubles with low-grade 
gasoline 

i use a $75 magneto to save igni 
tion troubles. I use a centrifugal 
pump, instead of a syphon, to in- 
sure the water circulation. That 
costs about $10 extra. 

Cars are built slowly and care- 
fully, parts ground over and over. 
I limit my output to 50 cars daily, 


so nothing shalk be slighted. 


No Skimping 


To make the car show my in- 





nite pains, I give equal care to th 
finish 
Lhe body ha 17 coats The lux 


urious upholstering is of genuine 
leather, filled with the best curled 


hair. 


Chere are three electric lights, 
and the dashboard lights ire flush. 
And the whole car, even under the 


hood, is fully nickel-trimmed. 


Center Control 


Our center control is exclusive to 
this car. All the gear shifting is 


done by one small handle, com 
pletely out of the way. It is done 
by moving this handle only three 


inches in each of four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 


So no levers at all clog the 


pedals. 
way of the driver. And this per- 
mits of the left side drive 

No. other 
please a man who once discovers 


this. 


center control will 


Add. $200 to My Cost 


These extremes, I figure, add 
$200 to the necessary cost of this 


car. 

They cut down our proiits. 
They force us to factory efficiency. 
They compel us to build every part 
ourselves. And, to minimize cost, 


we build only one chassis. 


But these things save users from 
three to ten times what it costs me 
to give them to you. 


They insure to you safety, econ- 


omy, comfort. They insure to me 


that reputation I have spent 26 
years in acquiring. 

I find that car users, more and 
more, are coming to look for this 
class of car. Our output is always 
And_ this 


with 60,000 excellent cars to my 


much oversold. year, 
credit, the demand will be greater 
than ever. 

A thousand dealers are now 
ready to show this new model 
of Reo the Fifth. Our 1913 
catalog is also ready. Write 
us for it now. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center Control 
Roller Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 ElectricLights 
Speed 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 2 
and 5 Passen- 


ger Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets all for $100 extra (list price $170). 











We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 











General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Do You Still Use a 


Horse and Wagon? 


What is the system by which 
you deliver your goods > 


Do you know that one prop- 
erly-selected light motor truck 
will do double the work of a 


horse at less cost? 


Do you know that such a truck 
can be purchased for less than 


$600? 


Do you know that a properly- 
selected large truck (three- to 
five-ton capacity) will replace 
from six to eight horses at a 
marked saving in expense? 


If you do not know this—or if 
you do know it and want more 
reliable information fill out 
the attached coupon now. 


It is the business of Les- 
lie’s Automobile Bureau 
to help you select the 
pleasure car, truck, mo- 
torcycle or accessory 
best suited to your 
needs. This service is 
free of charge. 


COUPON 


Mail to Automobile Bureau, 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 


Name oe ee ee 

Sen: eee... os ee ee ees 
ee teacup. 
Business............ aa 

l use..... . horses in my dew system. 

I use... ... wagons in my delivery system. 
The distance of the farthest point to which 
I deliver is... . . .miles. 


I could extend the distance to which I de- 
liver to... ...miles wih proper facilities. 
An average load for my delivery wagon 
is..... .pounds, 


° Poor 
a a truck system, ! Go Ta oe 
Oo 


for caring for and storing the vehicles on 
my premises. 

The make of the commercial vehicle in 
which | am interested is 


I have 


(Yes or No) 
my premises. 


.direct electric current on 


Please send me replies to the above ques- 
tions. 


_ 


S RATE WEE Y NEWSPAPER, JANU 


Leslie’s. 
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| | Some of Next Week's Features | &) 


Our issue for next week is the Science Number. Everybody is inter- 
ested in science—and especially when it is put in éntertaining form. W< 
feel that with becoming modesty we have done this. A very few moments 
with next week’s number in your hand will convince you of this, we are sure 
Watch for our Science Number. Here are some of the good things which 
will appear in it: 

WHY IS THE MOON? The answering of this simple question has 
upset all our theories about astronomy. For years and years the nebular 
hypothesis has been accepted as the sound explanation of why the earth 
exists. It held that all the stars were flung off from some great body. Now 
comes the celebrated T. J. J. See, chief of the Mare Island (Calif.) Naval 
Observatory and shows that this theory is all wrong. His explanation is 
exactly opposite from all other accepted theories. There is no greater authority 
on affairs astronomical than Professor See. His explanation of the moon 
and the solar system in next week’s issue will surprise you. The article is by 
George T. Hughes, city editor of the New York Globe The title of the 
article, by the way, is ‘‘The Latest Idea in Astronomy.” 

MAKE FRIENDS WITH GASOLINE. Joseph Stubbins of Cincin 
nati has tamed gasoline. He plays with it while smoking a cigarette the 
way you would with water. He drops his cigar ashes in a can of the fluid 
and goes on talking. Another person doing this would go on, too, but when 
he came to he would be in pieces. In the issue for next week under the title 
of “*How Far You Can Go with Gasoline,’’ Joseph Stubbins tells just how 
you may tame gasoline. Whether you own an automobile or a gasoline 
stove you will want to. read this article. 

IMMIGRANTS TO EAT. The Government is doing wonders to bring 
us foreign foods. It is naturalizing foods from all over the world, transplant 
ing them and getting them ready for our gardens. The average person 
thinks that the potato is a native of the United States. It is not. It was 
brought here from South America. Until 1820 we didn’t know anything about 
the lima bean; it was a complete stranger. Then it was brought over and 
so to speak, taken into our midst. Now many new foods are being brought 
into this omy. The article with the title ‘Plant Immigrants to Help 
Feed the Nation,” will tell you about the newest arrivals. You can get tips 
from this and begin on them early. 


RENT YOUR MONEY. The average person doesn't know how to mak« 
his money work for him. Money is a trained servant and a faithful one if you 
know how to make it work. S. W. Straus, President of a well-known mortgage 
and bond firm in Chicago, has an article next week entitled ‘‘ Renting Your 
Money."" He gives a lot of hints on how to make your money work. Be on 
the lookout for it. 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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NEW STRENGTH, VIM | 
and VIGOR ALL! 
YOURS! Strength 
that is more than mere 
muscular strength. 
The strength of per- 
fect health, abundant 
nerve force-—the 
strength of keen relish 
is now within your 
reach thru vibra- 
tion! Nine out of 
ten people are only 

alf alive. How 
about yourself. All 
the joys of life, 
strength and youth 
are yours thru vi- 
bration. Don’t fail 
to send the coupon 
below for full par- 
ticulars about the 


Wonderful 
White Cross Electric Vibrator 


This wonder- 
fulinstrument 
gives you the 
three greatest 
natural cura- 
tive agents in 
the world — 
vibration, far- 
adic and gal- 
vanicelec- 
tricity. We 
will send 
this won- 
VU a derful ma- 
_ *. chine to 
=, youonfree 
é 4 trial. You 
. can have 
the greatest of all curative agents in your reach 
all the time. Don't be weak. You can be 
strong and healthy if you will. 


VIBRATION IS LIFE 


It will chase away the years like magic. Every 
nerve, every fibre of your whole body will 
thoroughly tingle with the force of your own 
awakened powers. All the keen relish, the 
pleasure of youth, will fairly throb within 
you. Rich, red blood will be sent coursing 
through your veins and you will realize 
thoroughly the joy of living. Your self-re- 
spect, even, will be increased a hundredfold. 


THIS MACHINE RELIEVES THE 
FOLLOWING 




































Rheumatism, head- 
ache, backache,con- 
Stipation, kidney 
disease, lumba- 
go, catarrh, 
heart disease, 
skin disease, 
deafness, 
weak eyes, 
general de- 
bility, nerv- 
Ousness, 
The White Cross Electric Vibrator etc., etc. 



















This wonderful book describes 

the human body—tells how to get 
healthy and beautiful and how to 
keep so. It explains all about our 
wonderful free trial offer on the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. B 
Don't fail to get it. It’s Free! 


SEND THIS FREE 
COUPON NOW 


Even though you never intend to 
buy a vibrator send and get 
this remarkable ree book 
“Heal Ith and Be: wuty.” It 
contair facts and infor- 
mation “whieh you should 
know. Learn all about 
vibration Send the 
free coupon right 
away—NOW. 


LINDSTROM- 
SMITH 




















*“Health and Beauty,” 













sume no obligations 


Name 








































Lindstrome 
Smith Co., 
Desk 2411 
218 So. Wabash 
Ave,. Chicago, Il! 
Without any obliga 
tion on me please send 
me your free book 


fu particulars about the 
free trial effer onthe White 
Cross Electric Vibrator I as- 
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offered to motorists. 


The Nobby tread was the first successful non- 
= skid tire to be placed on the market and proved 
a positive revelation to motorists who had been 
experimenting with the types previously offered. 
It can be literally said that this tire in one year's 
time converted the American Motoring public to 
the use of non-skid tires. 


Our Nobby Tread output was doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled, until to-day it is a known fact that 
Nobby Treads are used on more cars thruout 
the world than all other non-skid tires put to- 
gether. And the Chain Tread (the most re- 
markable popular-priced anti-skid tire ever offer- 
ed), altho placed on the market only a short time 
ago, has met with similar instantaneous success. 
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The World’s Most Famous 
Non-Skid_ Tires 


The Nobby and Chain tread tires are unquestionably the most 
remarkable and the most widely used non-skid tires ever 


Look about you and you will see a confirmation 
of this in the tire tracks on any roadway in the 
country. 


Ask any good dealer, and regardless of what tires 
he is now selling, he will, if unprejudiced, be 
compelled to admit the supremacy of these two 
tires in the non-skid field. 


And the plain commonplace reason back of it all 
is this: The motorists of the country wanted a 
tire that would combine effective skidding pro- 
tection with absolute tire economy. The 
Nobby and Chain tread tires are the only tires 
ever produced which satisfactorily meet this 
demand. 


You ought to try one or the other of them on your 


car during the present “ skiddy’’ winter season. 


Sold Everywhere. 


TIRE COMPANY 
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FLORIDA'S WARM WELCOME TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 


MARBLE 


The picture shows the President, on his recent trip to the Panama Canal, greeted by a large crowd at Key West, and shaking hands with Mayor J. M. Fogarty, who 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Taft is quoted as having said: ‘‘My visit here completes my circuit of this coun- 

try. As President, I have now been in every State and Territory; so that if in the late unpleasantness I did not capture the country, at least I can say I have covered 

it.’ The President reached Key West on the remarkable Oversea Railway of the Florida East Coast Company, and in his speech he paid Henry M. Flagler, the head 

of this enterprise, a high tribute, saying that, in conceiving and carrying out his idea of a railroad across the keys to Key West, Mr. Flagler had done the country a 

great service from a military and commercial standpoint, and the success of the project made it second in importance —_ to the Panama Canal. He emphasized 
w 


made an address to which the President responded. 


the fact that Key West was the nearest point in the country to the great waterway, and expressed satisfaction that the rai 


ay was less accessible to an enemy than 


if it were entirely on land, owing to the innumerable banks and shoals on both sides of it. 


E D 
Out! 


JHAT is the good of raising false hopes for 1913? 
Does anybody expect that either of the political 
parties can or will reduce the cost of living ? 


What purpose was served by the campaign cartoons 


showing disconsolate women and children with empty 


? 


market baskets looking at a schedule of high prices / 


How much profit was there in the appeals of frenzied 


2 


oratory to the angry passions of the people : 

What justice was there in the talk that the people were 
wronged, defrauded, and downtrodden with the heel of 
Capital upon the neck of Labor, privileges granted to the 


rich and denied to the poor, and protection for monopolies 


2 


and not for the workshop : 
It will be years before the passions, enmities and re- 
venges, stirred up by this wretched outcry of the cam- 
paign demagogues and the yellow press will subside. 
What would be done with a disturber in the family 
circle? How quickly he would be suppressed. This great 
nation is an aggregation of families. 
‘hrow the disturbers out ! 


American Cars Beat the World. 


, I SHE invasion of its territory by the American auto- 
mobile has filled Europe with alarm. The low- 
priced American car is driving the English and 

French makes out of the market. It is only in the last few 

years that American manufacturers have given much 

attention to the European market, but in that time the 
trade has grown by leaps and bounds. In Ig02 the Ameri- 

can automobile export trade was only $1,000,000. In 1912 

it was $22,000,000, and by including tires, parts and 

accessories, our automobile sales in Europe reached $30,- 

000,000. 

Europeans have denounced the American car as cheap 
and bad, but it has made its way because it is both cheap 
and good. Curiously enough, our roads have had some- 
thing to do with this result.. In order to stand up on the 
worst roads in the civilized world, the American car had to 
be strongly built. Expert manufacturing to meet such 
conditions and a tremendous output have enabled us to 
produce a cheap car that beats the world. 

At a meeting of the British automobile makers, Lord 
Montagu, editor of the Car, England’s leading motoring 
weekly, having just returned from a visit to American 
automobile factories, was frank enough to say, “I am not 
going to denounce the American car as cheap and bad, 
because I know many of them are cheap and good. The 
only way to fight their importation.is to combine and 
produce just as cheaply a car, equally good, suited to 
English roads.” 

Our bad roads have made necessary a strongly con- 
structed type of car. That having been accomplished, 
the wide use of the automobile in this country must bring 
about better built roads. That it is an advantage to have 
a strongly built car even where the roads are good is shown 
in the hearty reception given the low-priced American 
modelin Europe. But the pleasure of motoring is enhanced 
a hundredfold when road conditions approach the ideal. 

Nothing is more delightful than a motor tour of the 
British Isles or the continent, for one is absolutely sure of 
good roads wherever he may go. In a country so vast as 
ours and in sections newly settled, it is too much to expect 
roads as perfect as those in Europe. But in a country 
which easily leads the world in the extent and perfection 


' 2 = eS 


of its railroad service, the good-roads movement has not 
advanced as rapidly as it might have done. Some sections 
of our country that would prove exceedingly interesting 
for motor touring are now practically taboo, on account 
of the fearfully poor roads. This is a stigma upon any 
State or section that should be removed as quickly as 
possible. 

As soon as we appreciate the prime importance of road- 
beds scientifically constructed, it will be a matter of only 
a short time till our roads equal those of Europe. 


No Room for Dynamiters. 


, I SHE American Federation of Labor in its thirty- 
second annual convention at Rochester, N. Y., 
very properly denounced the methods of the 

dynamiting unionists on trial at Indianapolis. The de- 

nunciation would have been more commendable had it not 
been apologetic in form. The Federation should have 
washed its hands clean of all dynamiters and their methods. 

In their report, the Executive Council says, ‘‘The McNa- 

maras were either criminally insane or insanely criminal— 

either condition due to imperfect education, incomplete 
education or defective mentality. In any case, society is 
responsible, for not remedying the conditions.” 

In the final analysis, society is responsible for all forms 
of injustice, political, social, industrial. While conditions 
in the industrial world are not yet ideal, they are not of the 
sort to produce dynamiters, absolutely devoid of regard for 
property or life. A more lurid tale than that un- 
folded in the confessions at Indianapolis could not be 
conceived. Those who originated the plots and the tools 
who put them into execution seem to have lost all sense of 
moral perspective. They set explosives to destroy life 
and property, even planning to blow up an entire 
city, as unconcernedly as an honest man going to his 
daily work. Their conviction was deserved. 

It is specious reasoning to say that society is responsible 
for such an attitude. The dynamiters themselves have 
made no such plea. They did it “for the good of the Iron- 
workers’ Union.”"’ They looked upon themselves, not as 
criminals, but as being particularly loyal to the cause of 
unionism. It is now up to the labor unions to repudiate 
loyalty which manifests itself in this perverted and 
anarchistic fashion. 

‘No organization of men,’’ declared Mr. Samuel Gompers 
int his address as President of the Federation, “‘ represents a 
greater power for the advancement of humanity along right 
lines.”” We are not disposed to demand perfection of labor 
unions any more than of any other organizations. But if 
President Gompers would have the public value the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at his estimate of it, they should 
have repudiated unreservedly the McNamaras and all 
other dynamiters and those back of them who helped to 
conceive the plots. Labor has certain rights for which it 
should contend by all honorable means, but the American 
Federation ought to have washed their hands of the dyna- 
miters and their methods. ‘ 


The Auto Sets the Pace. 


, I SHE automobile, like the telegraph and telephone, 
marks a milestone in human progress. Having 
tuned its life to all three, the world will never be 

content with anything less rapid or less efficient. Each has 

added something to the span of life, if life be measured not 
by years only, but by things done. The automobile, the 
latest of the three to arrive, has not yet demonstrated its 
fullest usefulness, but speeds on by leaps and bounds. 
Used in the first few years solely for sport and pleasure, 


a kh 


the largest mission that now opens before the automobile 
is utilitarian. Were it a plaything for the rich only, its 
future would not be a matter of much concern. Like the 
telegraph and telephone it multiplies one’s usefulness. <A 
great deal of the world’s work is done by wire, but every- 
thing can’t be done that way. 

The physician must visit his patients, and in many 
sections of the country the physician without an auto- 
mobile is behind the times. It is the surest kind of econo- 
my, for he can make three or four times the number of 
visits that he was once able to make and still have more 
time to devote to office practice. The butcher, the 
baker, the grocer, the iceman and the merchant have all 
joined the procession for much the same reasons, while for 
heavy deliveries the auto truck will some day crowd the 
overburdened horse from city streets. The farmers, too, 
wherever the roads are at all usable, have realized 
the value of the auto. The garden farmer in the 
vicinity of our large cities finds the auto truck an 
essential feature of getting his produce to market fresh 
from the fields. 

It is said that this is an age of fast living as well as 
of high living. It does cost more but we get more. The 
only question is, do we get our money’s worth? It is fast, 
too. But when once men have keyed themselves up to the 
pace, it is quite as easy to keep up as it was when the stage 
coach and horse car were the pace-makers. And we get 
so much more done. The automobile is one of the mar- 
velous inventions that helps us to live fast and accomplish 
wonders in work. 

The world will never again be content to move with 
the snail. 


Secretary Wilson’s Valedictory. 


HE oldest human industry is farming. It is also 

I the greatest. Last year was the record year for 

agriculture in the United States, the value 
of farm products reaching the tremendous total of 
$9,532,000,000. Secretary Wilson whose annual report 
to President Taft is a sort of valedictory after sixteen years 
of service as the head of the Agricultural Department 
makes a striking comparison of the enormous figtres for 
1912 with $4,000,000,000 the value of farm production 
when he entered office sixteen years ago. 

‘Sixteen years ago,’’ says Secretary Wilson, “‘the farmer 
was a joke of the caricaturist; now he is like the stone 
that was rejected by the builder and has become the head- 
stone of the corner. The tillers of the soil e burdened 
with debts, but prosperity followed and grew with un- 
expected speed. Beginnings have been made in a produc- 
tion per acre increasing faster than the natural increase 
of population. There has been an uplift of agricul- 
ture and of country life."” Farmers should feel grateful 
for their prosperity and not feel jealous of any one else’s 
success. 

Perhaps the most significant development in the agri- 
cultural field has been the movement toward intensive 
cultivation which has characterized the twentieth century, 
in contrast with agricultural expansion which marked the 
farming industry in the nineteenth century. Farms are 
increasing in number and decreasing in size. The percent- 
age of waste land upon farms is decreasing, and under the 
impetus of a more scientific knowledge of the soil and 
its needs, at least a beginning has been made in increasing 
the yield per acre. With a population growing by leaps 
and bounds, and a constant drift to cities, a more intensive 
cultivation of the soil is the only thing that will save us 
from becoming a nation that has to import its staple food- 
stults. 
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What the Navy Needs. 
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oney that are put into fighting ships, costly engines 
war which 1 é went re ready tf the 
heap, it is foolish and unpatriot hamper the deve 
nent of our navy until the tu es when the power! 
will agree to disar1 The need also of increased appt 
priations for the development of aviation in the na 
shown by Secretary Meye Che United States foots 
list at the present time with innual expenditure 
$140,000 Japan next above l pends tour imes 
amount on aviation, while France leads with an appropria 
tion of $6,000,000 and Russia comes second with $5,000,000 
The practicability of the hydroplane has been full 
demonstrated Launched about as easily a 1 torpedo 
may be discharged, it will soon become part o1 the equip 
ment of every battlk ship It is strange hat the United 
States, in many ways so progressive, should permit th 
nations of Europe and Asia so completely to outstrip it 1 
the development and use of aeroplane and airship. Thes 


ire an essential part of the program of modern wartar¢ 


One of the most important among a number of \ iluable 


recommendations made by Secretary Meyer in his last an 


nual report is that which concerns the establishment 
Congress of a council of national defence for the working 
out and maintenance of a continuous military and naval 
policy. In this he has touched upon one of the weak spots 
of administration, not only in the army and navy but in the 
various departments of the government. We have lacked 
consistent and continuous policies and have so had to undo 
and do over again what ought to have been carried o1 
without intermission or break of any kind \ council of 
national defence such as Secretary Meyer suggests would 
be a non-partisan body, a point much to its credit, yet one 
that will not be looked on with favor by the politicians 


The Tell Tale Auto. 


 ehat RSHIP of an automobile has this year been 
treated as prin facie evidence by the tax 
commissioners of New York City that one has 
a considerable amount of taxable personal property 
The personal tax list for I913 18S $30,000,000 more 
than for 1912, and this is due partly to the auto 
mobile. From Police Headquarters the tax commissioners 
obtained a list of all persons in the city owning machines, 
and on the basis of this proceeded to lay a heavy personal 
assessment against the owners. In this action are well 
illustrated the crudity of our taxation system and the 
inequality of the personal tax. 

The injustice of the assumption is obvious when one 
recalls that one out of every forty or fifty farmers in some 
States in the West has an automobile, taking the place, in 
all probability, of a team of horses. So long as we have a 
personal tax, every effort should be made to have every 
one pay on whatever is legally taxable, but the ownership 
of an automobile is not sufficient evidence to warrant the 
raising of the personal assessment of its owner. The 


automobile is no longer the plaything of the wealthy. 


The Party of Progress. 


YPEAKING in 1855, Horace Greeley said that the 
Know Nothing party ‘would seem to be as devoid 
of the elements of persistence as an anti-cholera or 
an anti-potato rot party would be,"’ and he predicted 
its early death. That judgment would apply in a striking 
degree to the Progressive party of to-day. When Greeley 
spoke the Know Nothings were making a clean sweep in 
many States, and were impressing the public imagination 
to as lagge an extent as the Progressives are now, but it 
passed away in a few years and left scarcely a sign of its 
existence, except as appeared in the chronicles of the day. 
The Democratic party passed through crises more serious 
than that which has just beset the Republicans. It split 
on a sectional line in 1860, had two tickets in the field, one 
headed by Douglass and the other by Breckinridge, lost the 
election, andthe passion which was generated thereby 
plunged the country into civil war. In the presidential 
election of 1864 it carried only three States. Not till 
almost a quarter of a century did that party emerge from 
the slough of despond into which it was cast by the events 
of 1861-65. Previous to the election just held, it carried 
the country only twice for president in the past half a 
century. By Democrats as well as by Republicans and 
others, that party’s obituary was often written between 
1850 and 1912. 

Unless we make an exception in the case of the short 
lived Federalist party of Washington, Hamilton, Adams 
and Jay, which constructed the framework of our govern 
ment, no party in all our annals has such an inspiring record 
as that which attaches to the Republic an organizat ion. It 
preserved the Union, abolished slavery, gave free homes 
to millions of free men, established our finances on a stable 
basis, created an industrial system which is the wonder of 
the world, has given the country greater prosperity than 
any other people have ever seen, and has put us in the 
leading place among the world’s nations in prestige and 
general advancement. 
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The Plain Truth. 


& ABINET! Phe suggestion to  President-el 
4A Wilson of the Hon. Lewis Nixon, of New York, 


for the secretaryship of the navy is made This would 
put a practical man, qualified as an engineer and ship 
builder, as well as a man of affairs, at the head of the 
Navy Department This is all right if New York can have 
two members of the Cabinet If not, the first choice mig*t 
well be the Hon. Don C. Seitz for Postmaster-General 

A 


( FF! This is an off year in politics Che recent 

Presidential election, the final figures show, was 
lot a sweeping triumph for the Democracy Che Wilson 
vote turns out to be nearly 105,000 less than the vote for 
irvan in 1908, and the combined vote of Taft and Roose 


velt was about 75,000 below the Taft vote of four years 
igo. While the Prohibition vote fell off twenty-five per 
cent., the Socialist vote was doubled The lack of inter 
est in the election is shown by the fact that the percent 
ige of increase in the vote is much less than that of the 
increase in population and this in spite of the fact that 
there were more women voters in 1912 than ever before 


! 


Let the people rule 


, 
we: “A maid of all work” writes to the Editor 
of LesLte’s and asks a question. She wants to know 
if the society women who are shedding such bitter 


tears over the employment of child labor in canneri 


shops and factories are aware of the discomforts and dis 
couragements which surround the servants in the hous 
She says 


holds of the prosperous I know of a waitress 


ind ; 


cook employed by a wealthy family whoge sleepin 
quarters are in a damp, unwholesome, rat-infested base 
ment. The mistress of the house professes to be terribly 
troubled over the sufferings of the women in the sweat 
shops and the children in the mills.” Perhaps this is a 
Perhaps it is not 


solitary case Philanthropy like charit 


should begin at home 


2 


\ ILLIONS! The enormous sum of $50,000,000 has 
a been voted for good roads in the State of New York. 
The New York World demands that the fund should be 
The World says, 


and everybody knows it, that there is “waste, graft and 


spent honestly. We second the motion. 


favoritism’’ in the Highways Department. Governor 
Sulzer knows it and if he doesn’t attempt to stop it, he 
isn't the kind of man we have taken him to be. The World 
wants an expert of the highest standing and character 
appointed and held responsible for the expenditure of this 
fund. State Engineer Bensel proposes a Highways Commis 
sion to be made up of six unpaid State officials. This will 
not do. The State tried one experiment in this line when it 
placed the conservation of its waters in the hands of a com 

mission made up of the heads of the various State depart 

ments. This commission found itself unable to attend to 
these extra duties and under Governor Higgins the work 
was transferred to the newly organized State Water Supply 
Commission. One experience of this kind should be suf 
ficient and we believe it will be 


e 


a The frenzy of the public is subsiding. 
Business once more is to have a chance. Pros 
perity is again to be the battle cry of political leaders. 
The new Democratic Governor of New York, Mr. Sulzer, 
has the courage to say publicly: “I am a friend of every 
honest business, whether big or little, so long as it is 
legitimate, and will always have its welfare in view, in 
the administration of State affairs.’” The new Governor of 
Missouri, according to a recent statement, has taken the 
same ground. Governor Culberson, of Texas, is advo- 
cating the removal of unjust restrictions on the railroads 
that have interfered with their extension in the Lone Star 
State—the State that has the greatest possibilities for the 
investment of capital of any State in the Union. And now 
thousands of business men throughout the country are 
preparing to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
concede to the railways a just and reasonable increase of 
If Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson sounds a high note for Prosperity in 


rates. These are significant signs of the times. 


his first message to the people, nothing can stay our 

triumphant progress. 
A 

YOVERNORS! They are judges of the progress and 

prosperity of their own States. They have a 

bird’s-eye view of conditions in their localities and speak 

with authority on the subject. Each week in LEsLir’s 

letters from the different governors are appearing. In 


nenting on the the DD ton .\ ty Several of 
hese letter nave proved ( elation to per I who had 
iken the trouble to understand the resources of some 
t the 1 re olated State But o tar we have seen no 
I ) I hat real ( erstated the cast 

SEVCT t these ect have ilre idly ippeare | i! the ( 
we do not hesitate to reproduce others In 

fact the \ beleve in giving i boost to ever part of the 
Uni it is a mighty affair, thi intrv of ours. at 
vrought with great possibilities [his is the spirit 

we lik The nation is more important than a State 
g eighbor never hurt yourself More letters 

ft the governors are to appear in LESLIE’S They are 
we worth reading They give a good idea of the splendid 
tion we have ver ‘ ike iL pers more loyal to 
} \\ h f hy 
— 

S! RANG! { apitalist wanted to build i railroad 
A fro Buttalo to Troy, N. Y., paralleling the New 
York Central line Che Public Service Com mission of New 
York refused its consent on the ground that it was un- 
necessary competition Now the New Haven Railroad 
has been indicted because it is said to have had a hand in 


stopping the construction of the Grand Trunk’s competi 


tive line to Providence under an agreement by which the 


two railroads arranged to use existing lines in common. 
Thus what was thought to be a public service iri New York 
Perhaps the Federal 
tuthorities will get after the public service commissioners 
of New York State just as they got after President Mellen, 

the New Haven, and President Chamberlain, of the 


(srand Trunk It's a funny world and some of the humor- 


is restraint of trade in New England 


ists seem to have their headquarters in the office of Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham 


shall have a sober, fair and candid consideration of the real 


But if out of all this fuss, we 


facts in the case, by a jury properly drawn, instead of indict- 


ment and conviction by the headlines ot one sided news- 


papers, perhaps it will be better for all concerned. 


_ 
\ [> ! We thought Senator Martin, of Virginia, was in 
a He talked 


that way during the recent campaign when Wilson news- 


favor of reducing the high cost of living 


papers were printing cartoons showing a woebegone wom- 
in with an empty market basket reading the high price 
Among Senator Martin’s 


constitutents are a lot of tobacco farmers 


list of the products of the farm 
Very properly 
they want as high a price for their tobacco and everything 
else that they produce as they can get They have dis- 
covered a conspiracy to keep down the price of tobacco, 
and look upon it as ‘‘in restraint of trade Curiously 
enough this conspiracy is not charged to the American 
tobacco manufacturers [his time it is foreigners who 
are naughty and Senator Martin declares that he will ap- 
peal to our eP”yoVernment to get alter the conspirators so 
that the price of tobacco can be kept up to figures that will 
give the farmers a good profit. We're for Martin. Let 
every man get the highest price he can for his workman- 
ship and his work, but where will Martin stand at the extra 
What kind of an 
argument in favor of reducing the cost of living (tobacco 
in¢ luded can he make 


session when the tariff smashing begins? 


. 


Pipe ERS! The New England Society, one of the oldest 
4 and proudest organizations of its kind in the country, 
gave three cheers for J. Pierpont Morgan at its recent 
banquet. The members coupled his name with that of 
another eminent American, Mr. Choate, and wished them 
both “‘good health and many happy years to come.” A 
few years ago, the Ohio Society gave a similar welcome to 
John D. Archbold. Our great captains of industry and 
finance are the welcome guests at the gatherings of their 
distinguished fellow citizens, among whom they have lived 
for many years. Their fellow townsmen know them better 
than any one else. That is why they appreciate them so 
highly. The true character of a man is best revealed to 
those who meet him day by day in social and in business 
life. It has often been remarked that some of our foremost 
men of affairs are made targets of abuse by those who 
have never met them, while they are noted for their popu- 
larity in the cities in which they reside. This carries its 
own lesson. No man who lives who amounts to anything 
hasn't at some time felt the sting of unjust and undeserved 
criticism by those whom he had never known. But such 
is the way of a thoughtless world 


A 


YHAMEFUL! Uncle Sam sometimes commits in- 
\J justices of which no private individual could be 
guilty without forfeiting the respect of his fellowmen. 
Away back in President Hayes’s administration, a large 
proportion of the men in ‘the navy yards—carpenters, 
riggers, ship caulkers, sailmakers, quartermen and leading 
men—worked overtime under orders of the Secretary of 
the Navy with the specific promise that they would receive 
for such work extra pay. In the four years the rule was in 
operation many men earned six months’ extra pay in 
amounts ranging from $300 to $900. This was 30 years 
ago, and these men who worked overtime on the faith 
of a published order of the Government, an order never 
disavowed, have never been able to collect their wages. 
Some of them, Civil War veterans, have died; others, 
grown grey, are actually in need of the few hundred dollars 
due them. Through no fault of the claimants, the Govern- 
ment has lost some of the records of overtime. This, and 
the fact that the Government allows no interest on claims, 
aggravates the injustice of the situation. If any corpora- 
tion were guilty of this sort of things, the yellow news- 
papers and muckraking magazines would be demanding 
the indictment of all the principals. Let our billion dollar 
Congresses cut a few hundred thousand dollar slices out of 
the ‘pork barrel’ and pay the just debts of Uncle Sam. 
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The Camera’s Record of Recent Events 
taee J i ¥, “ r - 


WHAT MAKES THE PANAMA CANAL “GO.” 
This picture shows the great Gatun Dam and its spillway on the western section of the canal. 
construction of the waterway. The structure, 
and ample supply of water for the big ditch. 


The building of this dam was one of the hardest undertakings in the 

which is made of concrete, confines the waters of the Chagres River, forming an extensive lake which provides a continual 

Water discharges over the spillway at the rate of 16,000 cubic feet a second. The spillway is about 70 feet high. The canal 
is to be opened formally on Oct. 23, 1913. 
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AR NGT eT VERKIN 
A WRECK WHICH SPOILED CHRISTMAS FOR MANY. A NEW USE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE, 
Eighteen persons were badly injured the day before Christmas on the St. Louis special 
train running into Hot Springs, Ark. The accident occurred eight miles from the city men- way pictured. An auto was attached to the structure by a hawser and four mules pulled 
tioned. The giving away of the track caused the passenger coaches to capsize, and there at the auto. The building was moved on a Sunday, to avoid blocking every-day traffic and 
were numerous escapes from the windows of the cars. The reconstruction of the track, it was taken eight blocks at the rate of one block an hour. The operation attracted 
as the picture shows, began without delay. general interest and was successful in every particular. 


This large house was moved through one of the busiest streets of Galveston in the unique 

















NEW YORK’S CHRISTMAS “‘TREE OF LIGHT.” 


This sixty-foot evergreen tree stood in Madison Square Park for a week beginning the day 

before Christmas. The afternoon before Christmas the chimes of the Metropolitan Tower 

(seen in the background) rang from ten minutes of five until five. Afterwards all the city’s 

churches pealed their bells for half an hour. Then hundreds of electric lights, of all colors, 

leaped into the tree. At midnight, ushering in Christmas, a large crowd in the park sang 

**My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’"’ The tree was donated by private citizens. Similar trees were 
‘e erected in Boston, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. 


ALL THIS FUSS OVER A CAT. 
A feline in Cincinnati was chased up a tree by a dog and it stayed there two days. The 
Ohio Humane Society was so perturbed over the cat's predicament that it called out the 
fire department to effect a rescue. Two firemen, in the presence of a crowd, climbed the 
tree and, by working a wire net on a pole, managed, after a long time, to get the creature 
init and brought it down safely. More time was spent in getting this cat down than is 
given, often, to a person found starving in the streets, or is used in rounding up the doer 
of a crime, but it was a humane act. 
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What the M 


The Faith That Led to the Produc- 
tion of ‘‘Sixes’’ Exclusively 





ALEXANDER. WINTON 


, | ‘HERE was so little choice between vertical and 
horizontal four-cylinder motors that I marketed 
both kinds, and was not satisfied with either. 

The more deeply I became immersed in perfecting them, 

the more | became convinced that the four was not an 

ultimate type of motor, but simply a stepping stone in the 
march toward an ultimate type. 

My conviction was that the ultimate type of motor must 
produce continuous power, and this, I realized, the four 
could never do, no matter to what nicety it might be im 
proved. Experiment after experiment, covering months 
and months, led me to discover what six cylinders would do. 
What I discovered changed the entire automobile map. 


Why There Are So Few Successful 
Air-cooled Motors. 
By H. H. FRANKLIN. 


HIS is such a prominently established fact that it 

I would seem as though there must be some big, 

simple reason for it. As far as we can judge, how- 

ever, there is not one reason alone, but three distinct rea 

sons, and under each of these three reasons there are a 
large number of smaller reasons. 

First: The engineering difficulties are considerably greater 

in making anair-cooled car than in making a water-cooled car. 


Continued on page 49 
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How I Reduce Price and Improve 
Quality. 


JANUAR ‘¥ es oP 


anufacturers Have to Say 


What the Manufacturer Gains from 
Racing. 





HENRY FORD 


HE remarkable and satisfying growth of the one-car 
I output of the Ford Motor Company, an output 
which amounted to more than 75,000 individual 
cars in the twelve months just ended, has made possible 
not only a marked reduction in price, but a substantial 
increase in the quality of the workmanship and material 
of the Ford car 
In the first years of its existence the output of this com- 
pany was materially limited and its cost of production 
was relatively high. As the volume increased, the larger, 
and consequently more economical buying of materials, 
and the employment of ever more efficient machinery and 


manufacturing methods, brought costs down to a point 


where we now sell at retail a Ford car for less than its actual 
cost of production a few years ago. 

I am told that we are to-day the second largest buyer of 
steel in America. It goes without the saying that we buy 
steel substantially cheaper now than we did when our 
production was smaller. And the further facts that we 
finance this business entirely on our own capital, borrow 
no money and pay cash for all purchases, insures for us 
bottom prices in any market. As big buying has reduced 
steel costs for us so it has reduced the cost of practically all 
the materials that go into the making of the Ford car 
while at the same time it has enabled us to demand and 
get higher quality. . 

But the big saving has been effected inthe manufacturing. 


We make but the few hundred parts of one simple car. Our 


Continued on page 49.) 


GEORGE M. DICKSON 


O we race for the fun, exhilaration and excitement 
D only? No. Racing has been but a part of our 
manufacturing process, at the same time we admit 
the clean sportmanship side of motor car contests. Che 
race track, be it speedway paved with brick, dirt road, 
desert course, or steep hill, is to us a laboratory, as it 
were, where we have tested every ounce of power and 
every fiber of strength of our cars. We have been beaten, 
but we have had a large share in upholding the supremacy 
of the American made car against the invasion of foreigners. 
Consider this, that of all the long races of 250 miles or more 
during the season just closed, a foreign car won every 
event except the 500 mile race won by a National. This 
was the only race this year that we were entered in. 
During the previous season, however, we raced a total 
distance of twice across the United States. 

If you measure contests by the same standard that we 
do—that of experimental work, testing of materials and 
construction of cars, you will agree that the racing con- 
tests have been a big boon in hastening the day of ‘‘the 
perfect-motor car.”” Racing has taught many lessons 
and in turn the consumer has had a safer, more reliable and 
more serviceable car. We believe that there is no test so 
cruel upon a car as sustained terrific speed. Five hundred 
miles at an average running speed of 81.72 miles per hour 
is the white heat analytical test that provesa car's stamina. 
To perform this task a car must be both swift and sure. 
America has nothing to envy European car builders in 
any angle of the motor car 
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elling Automobiles 


New Problems of the Automobile 
Salesman. 
By H. 0. SMITH, 


NE hundred years ago the automobile was impos- 
O sible. We had neither the roads on which to run 
them or the incentive for covering long distances 
and covering them quickly, as our interests were so thor- 
oughly localized, concentrated and narrowed that there was 
little occasion for us to go beyond our narrow and limited 
confines. The development of the great transportation 
agencies, such as the telegraph, telephone, the railway, the 
automobile, are the concrete fulfillment of requirements 
and demand, as this great country of ours and the world 
at large has developed, expanded and taken on a new life. 
It has not been long since a man could live apart from the 
remainder of the world. He was not seriously affected by 
nor did he greatly affect conditions, as the average individ- 
ual’s influence was greatly restricted, but in this new world 
of ours the man living in New York is a neighbor to the 
man living in Chicago or San Francisco. It is a matter of 
only a few hours’ time by which he is separated from his 
neighbor in this distant locality. They can converse now, 
and we can exchange communications with the other side of 
the world ina matter of minutes, we can cross the continent 
in a matter of hours. 

In all this great transformation we have not shortened 
the mile or reduced the distance from place to place, but 
we have in a scientific and practical way done the equiva- 
lent. We have changed the meaning of distance, we have 
altered the basis of reckoning distance, by the shortening 
of time required to cover distance. 

It isn’t strange that the automobile in its first conception 
and when it was first presented to the public was regarded 
as impractical, and those affiliated with it took a chance of 
placing their reputation as business men in jeopardy, if 
their sanity was not questioned, but is this strange way, 
in which the automobile was accepted and looked upon by 
the public, very different from the way the public looked 
upon the first suggestion which developed into the tele- 
phone, which developed into the telegraph, and these other 
great distance annihilators? 

It may seem strange that all of these various agencies 
solving the transportation problem have been developed 
in the last hundred years, but it isn’t strange. The new 
spirit which dominates the world is the mainspring behind 
these movements. None of them was developed until 
the occasion for using them arose and the demand was 


Continued on page 49 
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The Automobile Salesman of 
To-morrow. 
By J. J. COLE. 


HEN a boy suddenly wakens up to the realization 
that he is a man, he usually finds himself de- 
ficient in one or more of the attributes of real 

manhood. He feels strength in his muscles, power in 
his brain, but his hands are, perchance, awkward—and the 
hand is the point of contact between the man and his 
meal ticket. 

When the automobile industry wakened up to the fact 
that it was a real world factor it felt strength in its manu- 
facturing ability, power in its general promotion skill, but 
it also realized that the point of contact between the 
factory and the consumer had not been given-due atten- 
tion. By this point I mean the man on the firing line— 
the salesman on the floor, the hand which must feed the 
automobile industry, and feed it well, if it is to go on 
growing and thriving as it has in the past. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong with the retail 
salesman. Get that point firmly in mind. Asa matter of 
fact, he has accomplished wonders considering the in- 
difference with which he has been treated. But he is a 
good deal in the position of the perfectly good spark plug 
which happens not to be connected up right with the 
magneto. It lacks only current—‘‘the juice’’—to enable 
it to function properly. No engineer would blame the 
spark plug for a short circuit over which it could have no 
possible control. It is to the correction of this short 
circuit that the motor car manufacturers of America are 
beginning to give systematic attention. 

When the sales department and the production depart- 
ment of any organization acquire the habit of keeping all 
the “‘energy-generating-juice’’ inside their own insulation 
the result is lack of combustion, lack of power—and the 
consequent lack of progress. This is what men in the 
automobile industry have cleverly named the great com- 
mercial short circuit. 

The days of this short circuit are numbered. 

On Oct. 8th and gth at Indianapolis the greatest little 
collection of commercial “trouble shorters’’ in America 
convened. The first convention of retail automobile 
dealers was a success—-a profound success in that it 
arrived at a very fundamental conclusion—namely, 
“henceforth motor cars will be sold, not bought; and in view 
of constantly increasing competition the real science of sales- 
manship must be brought home to the salesman on the floor. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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THE ROAD TO 
MT. RAINIER 


Once impossible now 
a beautiful route 


N ULTRA-—-CON- 
A SE RVATIVE 
railroad man 


said the other day that 
the automobil has not 


come to stay. He was 
correct. The automobik 
has come to go. But it 
cannot ‘‘go”’ unless its us 


of the highways is gov- 
erned by fair and reason- 
able laws. If its use isto be 
hampered and _ restricted 
by innumerable regula 
tions, some of them proper 
and reasonable, but many 
more ol the m unnecessary, 
then the utility of this 
most wonderful and by 


CHARLES THADDEUS 


possibility the most benefi- 


TERRY. , 
cent modern vehicle of 
Mr. Terry’s article voices a : , a 
widespread cry on part of commerce will be dimin- 
auto travelers all over the ished, if not destroved. 
country. 


For example, if the vari- 
ous States were to persist 
in putting upon their statute-books totally different and 
ever-varying rules and regulations relating to the conduct 
of the motorist, so that the motorist, in the ordinary day s 
run with his machine, would be subjected to three or four 
entirely divergent systems of regulations, according as he 
happened to be on one side or the other of the imaginary 
lines which divide one State from another, then he is 
bound to become a criminal, however good his intentions, 
and he is certain to be so harassed and improperly burdened 
with restrictions as to make the « njoy ment of the property 
which he has in his automobile exceedingly difficult and 
expensive, not to say impossible. 

If we are really a nation and if the highways are open 
to American citizens for use, then there is no reason why 
the motorist should not be able to drive his car from New 
York to San Francisco and be governed by the same set 
of regulations every step of the way. There is no reason 
why he should be obliged to find where the imaginary lines 
called State boundaries intersect his course, and, before 
he proceeds, carefully learn a whole new set of different 
State regulations before he proceeds, lest he inadvertently 
become a criminal. 

It would be an astounding proposition if the tracks of 
every different railroad in the country were of a different 
gauge. There could then be no interchange of commerce 
and the business of the country would suffer fearfully in 
consequence, because the cars of one railroad could go no 
further than the terminus of the line of such railroad. 
But it is submitted that such a situation would be no more 
ridiculous than the situation presented by a large number 
of different sets of automobile regulations, applicable in 
the different State jurisdictions. 

Uniformity is essential, not only as a matter of con- 
venience and of reason, but it is essential for the bare 
exercise of the common-law right involved in the use of 
the highways of the country by the motor vehicle. Stand- 
ardization of the laws governing the use of the highways 
by motor vehicles is as essential for the protection of the 
rights of our citizens as is the standardization of the laws 
governing commercial paper, and the last-mentioned laws 
have now become standardized in every State in this 
country, with the exception of two or three. 

It has been the expression of the narrowest kind of pro- 
vincialism which has prevented the enactment of uniform 
motor-vehicle laws throughout the country. There is no 
such difference between different sections of this country 
as would justify the application of a different set of rules 
governing the use of motor vehicles in different localities. 
Whatever rules and regulations are necessary and adequate 
for the protection of the traveling public in one section of 
the country are equally necessary and adequate in every 
other section of the country, no more and no less. Nothing 
but a false local pride of opinion, a perfect and unruffled 
confidence in the wisdom of its local legislators, could 
explain a diversity in the laws governing motor vehicles; 
and that is only a long way of saying that they are the 
result of an almost inexplicable provincialism. Such laws 
are the masterpieces of men of so narrow an outlook that 
they cannot see that any one lives behind the mountains 


LONG'S PEAK AND FLAT TOP, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


which confine their own hamlet, their own county or 
their own commonwealth. 

Those Legislatures which enact motor-vehicle laws 
destructive of the rights of the residents of other States 
than their own to engage in interstate travel frequently 
hide behind the high-sounding, catchy phrase, ‘States’ 


rights,’’ which, it will be observed, is utterly meaningless 
in this connection. Such laws spring not at all from an 
observation of States’ rights, but entirely from a narrow 
mindedness or a vanity which refuses to consider the rights 
of the citizens of sister States. Frequently, as in this 
instance, one finds the gravest States’ wrongs masquerading 
under this guise of ‘States’ rights.’’ 

Not only has the motorist to contend with divergent 
rules throughout the various States, governing his use of 
the highways, but he has to contend against rules that 
are ever varying and ever undergoing more or less radical 
changes, as the Legislatures of the various States meet in 
ession from year to year. For not a few years it has been 


one of the favorite occupations of Legislatures to ‘slam 


the automobilist.””. It is true that indulgence in this 
occupation is decreasing materially and that the Legisla 
tures are giving their attention to newer and more en- 


vrossing forms of activity; but to a considerable extent the 
pursuit of the automobilist by ever-varying laws goes on. 

It would seem that, however harsh, burdensome and 
unnecessary many of the rules governing his conduct may 
be, the automobilist should at least be in a position to 
know, with some degree of certainty, from year to year 
and from State to State, what those rules are; but no 
sooner does he become familiar with one set of intricate 
regulations or with several sets of intricate regulations in 
the various States surrounding his domicile, than he is 
obliged to learn all over again the limitations upon his use 
of the highways, after the conclusion of the legislative 
sessions of the States whose highways he uses. In one 
State or locality he is arrested because he does not sound 
his signal continuously, and is thereby guilty of negligence; 
whereas in another State or locality he is arrested if he doc 
blow his horn continuously, because thereby he constitutes 
himseif a nuisance; and he has no guaranty this year, 
when he suffers arrest for unduly sounding his signal, he 
will not be arrested in the same locality next year for 
failure to sound his signal. 

In one locality, if he has his headlights brightly burning, 
he will violate a law or ordinance against glaring illumina 
tions; and if he keeps his headlights turned low, so that 
only a faint light is emitted, he will be arrested because he 
violates another law or ordinance requiring that the lights 
shall shine at least for a distance of two hundred or three 
hundred yards in the direction in which the machine is 
moving. On some much-used thoroughfare, if he insists 
on driving not over eight or ten miles an hour, he will be 
hurried along by the police officer and warned against 
“impeding traffic’’; whereas on other highways, although 
they are very broad and open, with little or no traffic upon 
them ai the time, he will be apprehended, convicted and 
punished for going a little over twenty miles an hour, on 
the ground that he is exceeding the speed limit. Ninety- 
five per cént. or more of all motor-vehicle users desire to 
be law-abiding citizens, but the law makes it almost 
impossible for them to be such. 

That is my first point, namely, that the motor-vehicle 
laws throughout the country should be absolutely uniform 
and substantially permanent. 

My second point is that this uniform law should be 
brief and simple. It should be so brief and simple that 
he who runs—an automobile—may read, understand and 
obey. What is the need of an elaborate, complicated, 
cross-referenced automobile statute, consisting of forty or 
fifty articles,-sections and subdivisions? There is nothing 
so phenomenal about the motor vehicle as to require the 
infinity of detail found in many statutes governing it. A 
few brief sections would be sufficient to adequately cover 
and deal with the incidents of the only points of difference 
between the motor vehicle and other vehicles. There is 
only the one distinction which should have any recognition 
in law between the automobile and the horse-drawn 
vehicle, and that distinction consists in the automobile’s 
capac ity for high speed. In all other respects, the auto 
mobile, in its use of the highways, has the same incidents 
and should have the same rights as other vehicles. 

As to all the incidents common to all vehicles, including 
the motor vehicle, the highways should be governed by 





IN ESTES PARK, 
COLORADO. 


A road thatis a constant 
delight to the autoist. 


the general highway law. The automobile’s special char- 
acteristic of high speed is thoroughly met and covered by 
provisions of law making certain the identification of the 
vehicle in case of any impropriety in its use. For this 
purpose of identification the utmost care and precision 
should be exercised in formulating the regulations. There 
should be left no possible chance of failure of identification 
of the motor vehicle at any time or under any circum- 
stances. The utmost precaution in respect of identifica- 
tion which could be invented is the least which should be 
required. Numbers legible at a great distance, number 
plates visible at whatever angle the machine may be, 
lights clearly illuminating the numbers at night, and any 
other means which may be devised should be required by 
law. For this purpose provisions of the statutes requiring 
registration of owners and chauffeurs are obviously neces- 
sary and should be enacted and enforced with the utmost 
rigor. But when those things have been done, all has been 
done which should be done in respect of the regulation of 
motor vehicles exclusively. 

It is at least as necessary that horse-drawn vehicles 
carry lights at night as it is that the motor vehicles should. 
In these days of rubber tires and rubber-shod horses, horse- 
drawn vehicles should be required to carry some signaling 
device, as well as motor vehicles. There is no provision 
respec ting the Spe ed at W hic h a motor vehic le shall proc eed 
upon the highways which is not as applicable to horse- 
drawn vehicles as to motor vehicles. If it is dangerous for 
a motor vehicle to travel at more than a given rate of 
speed, it is equally dangerous that a horse-drawn vehicle 
should do so. Looked at from the standpoint of safety to 
the traveling public, there is little difference between the 
horse-drawn vehicle and the motor vehicle, in respect of 
the various incidents last mentioned, and, at most, only a 
difference of degree and not of kind. 

It is to be noted, however, that while the laws should 
require the registration of motor vehicles—and there is 
ample justification for such requirements, in view of the 
automobile’s capacity for speed—there is no justification 
whatever for the imposition by State governments, and in 
some cases by local county and municipal authorities, of 
burdensome taxes in connection with such registration. 
It has been decided so many times and so unequivocally 
that the use of the highway s by a motor vehicle is a natural, 
common-law right of the owner of such vehicle, and that 
such user is well within the dedication of the highways, 
that that question can no longer be mooted. This’ being 
so, no State or municipality has any right to prohibit the 
use of its highways by the motor vehicle under an exercise 
of its police powers. And this being so, no governmental 
authority has a right to impose upon such vehicles, for the 
use of the highways, any revenue-producing tax. Govern- 
ment has a right only to charge a license fee for the regis- 
tration, and this means that the fee should be just sufficient 
to cover the expense involved in such registration. This 
has been too frequently overlooked. No government can 
change a natural legal right into a privilege by taxing it. 
The right to the free use of the highways cannot be erected 
into a franchise by making it expensive. 

Motorists know their rights in this respect, but they 
have been passive and complacent with regard to them, 
because they wished to see the highways of the country 
reconstructed and maintained in improved condition, and 
were, to some extent, willing to suffer unjust exactions, 
provided they could make it certain that the revenue thus 
raised should be applied to the improvement of the roads. 
Not only have they paid what seems clearly to be an unjust 
and unwarranted impost upon the exercise of a clear right, 
but they have paid double taxes upon their motor vehicles; 
because in all the States, except two, namely, New York 
and Michigan, where revenue-producing registration fees 
are charged, the automobile, as personal property, is sub- 
ject to an additional tax, fo wit, an ad valorem tax. 

Che fact is that, if the highways throughout the country 
are being rapidly reconstructed and improved, the auto- 
mobilist is to be thanked for the relief. My friend was 
driving his car on a highway of New Hampshire the other 
day. In seeking to avoid an obstruction in the road his 
car slid into the ditch. He sought the nearest farmer, 
who came with his team, and pulled out his machine. 
The farmer did it so graciously and good naturedly 
that my friend was moved to express his wonder. The 
farmer said, ‘‘Well, automobilists do trouble us with 


Continued on page 54,) 
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States about 12.000 miles of in 
proved highways at a cost of over $101,000,000 The 
far-famed national roads of France to-day total but 
22,000 miles. The roads built in the various States are 
for the most part from I4 to 16 feet in width, of hardened 
way, of good alignment, and with grades not often ex- 
ceeding six per cent They are well drained and cross 


streams and rivers on bridges which are typical of Amer- 
ican engineering skill. 
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ALLER PAGE, Director, Office of Public Roads, Washington, D.C, 


x 1 state ignhwa had bee uforml verl ked 
eg d, | the « ineer but by the vario 
legislature in 1905 the State roads were trom five to 
ten yeal id and with increasing automobile traffic the 
rfaces suffered greatly. It will be to the everlasting 


credit of American highway engineers that they succeeded 


in meeting the requirements of the new traffic and in repair 
e the old waterbound roads at the same time. The 
ethod adopted was the so-called bituminous construction 

; various forms During the past seven years millions 

of yards of roadway have been built and rebuilt with the 
use of some kind of bituminous material. It seemed to 
be the only thing cheaply at hand that would stop the 
ravel and disintegration of the old waterbound macadam 
irface Che expense of road building was increased, but 
the increase was far behind the increased service the roads 
were required to perform. The bituminous form of con- 
struction is on trial; no one can to-day predict whether or 
not it will be the ultimate type of improved road surface. 

















following table shows the mileage constructed in the 
more active States since 1892 and the total cost in 


each State 


rABLE SHOWING MILEAGE AND COSTS OF STATE ROADS 





ro END OI 1911 
Stat Miles Cost 

Maine 766* $ 2,011,253 
New Hampshire 757* 1,626,255 
Vermont 1,187 1,878,862 
Massachusett 880 8,012,655 
Rhode Island 288 1,623,922 
Connecticut 1,168 6,539,204 
New York 2,9401 48,955,000 
New Jerse 1,578 9.691.098 
Pennsy!vania 727 
Maryland 334 
Virginia 852 
Ohio 265 
Washington 347 

Total 12,089 $101,139,006 

*Large per cent. of gravel roads 


710 additional under contract 


It is quite probable that in placing great emphasis upon 
the State highway movement the accompanying advance 

















HOW MONMOUTH COUNTY, NEW JERSEY, IMPROVED ITS ROADS. 
These two photographs were taken at exactly the same spot. The first picture shows how miry and marshy the road was at first and the second photograph demonstrates 


what gravel will do toward making a road an autoist's delight. 





CARVING 


The road to the left was full of *‘thank-you-mams,”’’ but a little grading down and it became an almost perfect road. 
how much farther you can see in the second picture. 


DOWN AN EMBANKMENT WILL DO WONDERS FOR A POOR ROAD. 


It has done away with the dips and uneven places. Notice 
The scene is near Camden, N. J. 





THE ONLY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE ROADS IS A LITTLE 


The photo to the left was taken at Bean Station, Tenn., while the second one was made at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
was put down. 


The representative State-aid road surface up to 1905 
was what is now known as waterbound macadam surface, 
and was essentially an improved type of the broken stone 
surface used by Macadam in England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The improvements generally 
adopted by the State-aid States in constructing a macadam 
roadway were: the separation of the stone into courses of 
graded sizes; the use of binding material flushed into the 
voids with water, and the rolling of the various courses 
with heavy steam rollers. The subgrade, or earth, under 
these modern roads, is usually rolled with a steam roller 
and much more carefully prepared than was ever thought 
of in the days of Macadam or Thomas Telford; so also is 
the drainage more carefully planned and the drainage 
structures are more solidly built. 

When the automobiles became so numerous as to consti- 
tute a distinct feature of highway traffic a profound modi- 
fication of construction methods was made necessary. 
Unfortunately maintenance and repair of the great mileage 


The spread of the State-aid movement since it was 
adopted in New Jersey in 1892 has brought 27 States 
under this principle in some form. There are frequently 
several stages of development from the unpaid advisory 
State Highway Commission, which has weak powers and 
a small appropriation for expenses, to the salaried High- 
way Department and a large State appropriation. There 
has been a conspicuous defect in the State-aid movement 
in the matter of maintenance. Although in twenty years 
there have been built about half as many miles of State 
road as now constitute the “routes nationales” of France, 
the maintenance of these State roads does not approach 
that given to the French roads. Maintenance can no 
longer be neglected. So rapidly does even the best-built 
road surface disintegrate under modern traffic, when it is 
once allowed to start, that State officials are making 
extraordinary efforts to establish better maintenance 
systems. The State highways now constitute the prin- 
cipal-system of improved roads in this country. The 


WORK. 


The latter was just as bad as the Bean Station one before macadam 
Often a bad, winding road will make a picturesque one. 


in town and county highways is overlooked. One of the 
greatest benefits that has come out of the State movement 
has been the educational value of the well-built roads to 
the various communities where they are located. Methods 
of building various types of improved roads are now well 
standardized, and this result is largely due to the excellent 
engineering work of the several State highway depart- 
ments. Hundreds of miles of splendid roads have been 
built by towns and counties as a result of their contact with 
the methods of the State departments. 

There is in this country at the present time a widespread 
demand for better roads. The period of agitation and 
education has been passed. The great question to-day 
is to finance the building of more roads and to secure com- 
petent highway engineers and administrative officers. 
Whether or not this nation-wide demand for road improve- 
ment will result in some form of national aid remains to be 
seen. During the past few sessions of congress there has 
been a steady increase in the number of road bills 
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Cost 

$ 2,011,253 
1,626,255 
1,878,862 
8,012,655 
1,623,922 
6.539.204 
8,055,000 
9.691.098 
8. 188,002 
5.178.761 
2,329,907 
§ 768.928 
1,335,069 


$1L01,139,.006 
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These pictures show the Wild Horse Canyon road, Pendleton, Oregon, before and after work was done on it. 


blowing off. 


WHAT A STEAM ROLLER WILL DO. 


The dust formerly was several inches deep. Notice at the left how it is 
Macadam has brought about all the changes. Note how clear from dust the second picture is. 





ONCE THE POOREST RO&D IN NEW JERSEY — NOW THE BEST. 





This road at.Atsion, N. J., was little better than a sand marsh, but after work on it, it now has the honor of being the best road in the State for eight or ten months of the year. See how 








This road at Meridian, Miss., shows how an old, gutted road can be doctored up into something quite worth while. 
does not have to wash down through the center of the road. 


At Russell, Mass., this road was almost impassable certain seasons of the year and never desirable at any time. 


from the place. The fence has kept pace with the improvements in the road. 


introduced. The session just closed has appointed a joint 
committee to investigate the entire subject of national aid 
and report at an early date. There is also authorized the 
expenditure of $500,000 for the improvement of post 
roads with a view of determining to what extent post roads 
improvement is warranted. 

During the early part of the last century the govern- 
ment actually financed and constructed one national 
road. This was the Cumberland road, or the Old National 
Pike, which extended from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
Springfield, Ohio, and part way to Vandalia, Illinois. The 
road was thirty feet wide and 591 miles long. Work was 
begun in 1808 and the road was finished under the direction 
of the War Department in 1827. At this time there was 
considerable debate concerning the power of the govern- 
ment to build roads, but extensive appropriations were 
made during the period from 1824 to 1838 for road con- 
struction in various parts of the country. This work was 
necessarily of a rudimentary character, for prior to 1860 


sloping and rounding it is, and how it will shed rain. 


ONCE A DISGRACE, NOW A PRIDE. 





CAN YOU IMAGINE THAT THESE ARE THE SAME ROAD ? 


over fifty roads, aggregating 6,583 miles, were built at a 
cost of only $1,920,000. The work was largely done 
under the direction of army engineers and the roads built 
are mainly of historical interest. The old Santa Fé Trail 
is a conspicuous example. The line of this read is now 
followed closely in many places by the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railroad. 

Throughout the country in military reservations and in 
national parks the army engineers have built excellent 
roads. In Yellowstone Park there are 345 miles of first- 
class roads. Recently, 25 miles of road leading to the 
Mt. Ranier National Park have been built at a cost of 
$250,000. Since the Spanish war 583 miles of first-class 
highways have been constructed in Cuba and in Porto 
Rico. In the Philippine Islands, a million dollars has 
already been spent for road construction. 

The Office of Public Roads in the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture has been operated almost entirely as 
an educational bureau. It has developed a corps of 





In the second picture the road has been crowned so that the rain 





Now it brings hundreds of autoists to the town that before kept away 


trained highway engineers who have had charge of the 
construction of nearly 400 miles of object lesson roads 
located in almost every State in the Union. Under the 
provisions of the recent act of Congress, during the present 
fiscal year the Office of Public Roads will direct the 
expenditure of over $1,500,000 for highway improvement. 
It has been the duty of this office during the past few years 
to construct experimental roads for the purpose of deter- 
mining the behavior of various forms of modern construc- 
tion under varying traffic conditions. During 1911 eight 
different sections of bituminous macadam road were con- 
structed at Chevy Chase, Maryland, and a careful traffic 
census has been continuously kept for nearly a year of 
these sections. At the present time several sections of 
concrete, brick, and asphaltic macadam roadways are 
under construction in a most careful and thorough manner, 
and preparations have been made for the exact determina- 
tion of the behavior of each separate type of work over an 
extended period of time 
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Repairs That the Owner Can Make Himself 


By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 
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HOW TO FIND LOST MOTION IN A STEERING KNUCKLE 
By jacking the front wheel you can easily determine the amount of lost motion 


in the knuckle and spindle. 


HE AVERAGE automobile repair man is not 
necessarily always as black as he is painted, 
nor is his shop the piratical den that many 
a ‘‘victim’’ would have us believe. His services 

are often necessary for the perfect running of the car, 
not only when a serious breakdown occurs, but also at 
the end of that very indefinite time, ‘‘ever so often,’” when 
a thorough overhauling becomes imperative. It is rathei 
discouraging to the average owner of a thousand-dollar car, 
however, to receive a general bill for ‘‘cleaning, adjusting 
and repairs’’ amounting to two or three hundred dollars 
and, whether the charge represents the actual amount of 
work necessary and is legitimate or not, the motorist will 
feel that the possession of an automobile is an expensive 
undertaking, at best. But it is probably that if this same 
owner had attended to some of the minor adjustments and 
repairs when they became necessary, he would have been 


re 
ge 


able to have saved from one-half to two-thirds of the gara 
man’s bill. 

Of course not every automobile owner is sufficiently 
mechanically inclined to be trusted with the repair or 
adjustment of the more or less delicate parts of a motor 
car. The man who is not blessed with the instinct or ex- 
perience that enables him to know which way to turn a nut 
that is to be tightened or loosened would probably do 
more harm than good to any car; but the ordinary Yankee 
is more or less of a mechanical genius and ‘‘takes’’ as nat- 
urally to motor-car construction as he does to any other 
kind of machinery. 

The moving parts of the modern automobile are so 
thoroughly protected from dust, mud and other forms of 
foreign matter that it is generally necessary only to look 
for the source of trouble as arising from within the mech 
anism itself. If the oil supply is regular and the dust caps 
kept tightly in place, the gears that operate the shafts 
to which the cams, pump, magneto, timer and fan are 
connected will require but little attention. For this reason 
the ignition system—with the exception of the spark plugs 

-is best let alone, and the magneto, especially, is a part 
that the amateur should never try to adjust. The cap 
may be taken off of the timer occasionally and the contact 
surfaces cleaned with gasoline and lubricated with a few 
drops of good oil; but unless the commutator and brushes 
are worn, these will not need to be removed. Irregular 
firing of the motor may generally be laid at the door 
or opening, rather—of the spark plugs 

The nature of the spark in each cylinder may be ob- 
served by laying the plug with its large nut in contact 
with the iron of the cylinder head and turning the motor 
until the proper connection is made to send the current 
through the plug in question. The spark should be in the 
form of a “fat,” violet-colored flame that jumps between 
the two electrodes of the plug as long as the current is 
turned on; but it must be remembered that this spark 
occurs in the cylinder when the charge is compressed to 
sixty or seventy pounds per square inch, and that such 
a pressure increases the resistance of the air gap to the 
passage of the current. Consequently, a plug tested in the 
open air should emit a good spark, in order to insure its 
proper operation in the more ‘‘congested atmosphere’’ 
of the cylinder. If no spark appears jumping across the 
terminals of the plug, it is probable that soot and carbon 
have collected between the electrodes and have formed 
a bridge, or “short circuit,’’ over which the current passes. 
A few drops of kerosene and the small blade of an old knife 
with which to scrape the inside of the plug are about the 
only implements needed for remedying matters. It some- 
times happens that a drop of oil has collected in thé air 
gap, and this will form a short-circuit for the current, until 
the former can be removed. Such an occurrence indi- 
cates an excess supply of oil to the cylinder from which 
the offending plug was taken. 

The width of the spark gap in the plug is an important 
factor in the proper running of the car. If this gap is too 
great, the battery or magneto will not have sufficient 
strength to cause the spark to jump across regularly, while 
a narrow opening is easily bridged by oil or carbon and will 
short-circuit quickly. In addition, a narrow gap does not 
provide the area of spark that will be furnished by one of 
the proper width. For plugs operating on battery cur- 
rent, the width of the opening should be about equal to 
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THIS WILL REPAIR A RADIATOR LEAK. 


A drop of solder and a bit of patience will do wonders to 
a leaking radiator. 











TO DETERMINE me ey IN THE STEERING 
HEEL. 


By standing in front of the steering wheel and twisting it 
sharply back and forth you can tell the 
amount of lost motion. 


the thickness of a ten-cent piece. Many a car has been 
sent to the repair shop under the impression on the owner's 
part that it required a thorough “going over,’’ when a few 
moments spent'in the adjustment or cleaning of a spark 
plug would have made the motor run as well as when new. 

But even though the moving parts of the modern motor 
are well protected from outside dirt, some of them are 
susceptible to the deposits formed on the inside. This is 
especially true of the valves, which are the sentinels 
guarding the openings through which the fresh charges are 
admitted and the burned gases expelled. A carbon 
deposit—formed by the action of the heat on the cyl- 
inder oil, the soot of an imperfect mixture, and dust and 
other foreign matter ‘“‘breathed in” through the car- 
bureter with the intake air—will gradually accumulate on 
these valves and their seats until perfect contact cannot 
take place. This will cause a leakage of a part of the com- 
pressed charge and the expanding explosion, and _ will 
interfere seriously with the efficiency of the motor. 

To grind these valves so that the carbon deposit is re- 
moved and a perfect gas-tight fit is obtained is generally 
considered to be the work of an expert repair man; but 


ALWAYS SCRAPE OUT THE CARBON. 
After the cap has been removed you can easily scrape the carbon from 


inside the valve pocket 


it is, in reality, a simple undertaking. The plugs over th 
valve pockets should be removed, and by compressing th« 
springs so that the retaining pin may be withdrawn, th« 
valve and its stem may be lifted out. Grinding material, 
consisting of powdered emery, pulve rized glass or flint, 
mixed with oil, may be spread over a portion of the valve 
and its seat. This forms an abrasive that will grind a 
smooth surface on the valve and its seat if the former is 
returned to its place and revolved, with slight pressure, 
in alternate directions, by means of a large screw-driver 
placed in the slot provided for the purpose and turned by 
a back-and-forth movement of the palms of the hands. 
This operation should be continued, renewing the grinding 
material occasionally, until smooth surfaces are formed 
that will serve to hold gasoline when the valve is returned 
to its seat and retained in place by its stiff spring. This 
gasoline test is a severe one, for the liquid will seem to 
penetrate joints through which air can hardly pass; but 
such tightness of the valves is necessary for the perfect 
operation of the motor. If more than one valve at a time 
is removed from the motor, care should be taken that each 
is returned to its original position, as each of the various 
valves—while practically interchangeable—will have been 
worn toa different fit in its own seat and guide. 

Although the valves are the only portions of the motor 

except the piston rings—that are called upon to hold 
high air and gas pressures, there are other joints that it 
may prove necessary to tighten occasionalty. The crank 
case, forward train of gears, transmission box, differential, 
and in some instances the clutch are all designed to retain 
varying quantities of oil. ‘Although this oil is stored at 
normal pressure, the rotation of the parts exerts a streng 
centrifugal force that tends to throw the oil through the 
slightest opening, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
keep the joints tight in order to prevent the bearings from 
running dry, to save the lubricantsand to keep the under 
portion of the chassis and the garage floor clean and free 
from the dirt and dust that exposed grease always attracts. 

There are two forms of oil and gas tight packings in 
general use—gaskets and stuffing boxes. The one is used 
to form a joint between two flat surfaces, while the other 
type is employed around pipes, shafts and rods at the 
point at which they enter the liquid or air retaining com- 
partment. For example, the first kind will be found under 
the cover plate of the gear case, the two halves of the dif- 
ferential housing and the points at which the motor cyl- 
inders rest upon their base; while the second type may be 
employed at the union of the gasoline pipe with the car- 
bureter, an oil pipe with a portion of the cylinder and the 
clutch or driving shaft with the transmission case. When- 
ever a gasket is disturbed by the removal of a portion of 
the motor or running gear, great care should be taken to 
make certain that it is replaced intact. There will be 
almost as much leakage at a joint protected by a broken 
or torn gasket as though there were no packing employed. 

The ordinary form of gasket packing consists of a strip 
of sheet fiber—or even common wrapping paper—cut to 
the proper shape and placed over the joint before the cover 
or other member is screwed down. If theold gasket has 
become broken or torn, the two surfaces of the joint should 
be scraped perfectly smooth before the new packing is 
applied. If these surfaces have previously been ground to 
a perfect fit, the gasket may be laid in place and covered 
with a little oil; but it is often advisable, especially in the 
case of old joints, to secure the packing by means of a thin 
coating of shellac applied to both surfaces. The portions 
of the joint should then be screwed tightly in place before 
the shellac has an opportunity to harden. A new gasket 
may be cut easily by laying a sheet of the material from 
which it is to be made over the narrower of the two surfaces, 
and then following the contour with light taps of the round 
end of a machinist’s hammer. The bolt holes should also 
be tapped in this manner, but the blows should not be so 
hard that the top threads will be broken. This forms a 
simple and effective method of cutting out a gasket of the 
exact size and shape necessary for the joint. 

It is even a simpler matter to renew the packing in 
a stuffing box. On some of the newer cars, many of the 
joints heretofore provided with stuffing boxes—notably 
those in the gasoline feed, oil, and water circulating 


Continued on page 54.) 
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Does the Auto Truck Pay? 
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In the invasion of the farm the motor truck The largest motor truck in the world. Knox 


has driven the horse from his last stronghold. 











‘ ; | Safety! Gas car dangers minimized to such 
15-ton ash wagon, used in New York City, an extent that the large oil companies are 


12 feet high and 26 feet long. employing them. 


Inter-city transfer by auto trucks is going to 
do more for good roads than the tourist has. 











Flexibility of motor trucks is proved by the ease with 
which 60-foot lumber is driven about city streets. 





This Couple-Gear electric ladder truck has saved the city of 
Springfield $650 a year over horses, according to the fire 
commissioner, and is 50°, more efficient. 


A Bridgeport dairy uses an Alco car and saves many hours 
a day in delivering its product direct from its farms. 














The time consumed in loading and unload- 

ing is a great factor in the economy of trucks. 

Loading a 10-ton Hewitt in seven minutes. 
It unloads in twelve minutes. 


FTER all, must the horse go! It is so asserted 
by many writers who see the possibilities of the 
auto truck. The fact that a year ago auto-truck 
registration in the United States numbered 

twenty-two thousand and to-day reaches between thirty 
and forty thousand is good evidence that sane, conserva- 
tive, twentieth-century business men, who look for divi- 
dends on every dollar involved in their business, know 
that motor wagons are a better investment than horses. 
We are all so familiar with the wonderful growth of the 
industry that we will pass this phase and dea! with specific 
cases that are vindicating the faith of the pioneer builders 
and accounting for the universal adoption of the self- 
propelled vehicle. It has invaded about every field of 
labor and activity. From city usage it has encroached upon 
the quiet serenity of the farm, where a year or two ago we 
believed our faithful friend, the horse, was in supremacy; 
it has covered the soil of the great lumber reservations of 
the vast north, and has bridged the distance between the 
east and west of our country, counting the desert sands and 
the mighty mountain steeps as naught against its power 
to overcome all obstacles. 

The advent of the motor truck in these long-distance 
inter-city and cross-country runs has done more to awaken 
interest in the value of good roads than has the vast num- 
ber of pleasure cars that yearly ply these great thorough- 
fares, for where the spirit of commerce enters there must 
appear progress and rapid improvement. 

In the marts of commerce the motor wagon has spanned 
and shortened the distance between the shop and the cus- 
tomer—and there is no better recommendation or a surer 
impetus to business than a satisfied customer. All forms 
of municipal work have now their quota of automobiles; 
the police department, the fire department, the street- 
cleaning department all have their patrols, hook and ladder 
trucks, engines, cleaning wagons and sprinklers. The 
United States government is also a large user, being repre- 
sented with motor trucks in the great departments, such 
as the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, Treasury Department, and even the Library 
of Congress makes its book deliveries with a motor vehicle 
of the electric type. One cannot enumerate all the fields 
of commercial endeavor that ‘“‘have seen the light” and 
replaced horses with the sturdy motor. 

Each class of vehicle—the gasoline and the electric— 
has so many apparent advantages over horses that it is 
hard to define their fields. But it is a fact, accepted by the 
well known transportation engineers and stated by the 
manufacturers, that for the showing of greatest efficiency 
the gasoline car should be used where the mileage required 
per day reaches or exceeds the seventieth milestone. On 


Where the battery furnishes the hoisting 
ower as well as the driving power. It takes 
ut four minutes to it md 

General Vehicle Electric truck. 





with this new 


the shorter distances, particularly where many stops are 
necessary, such as in retail and department-store delivery, 
the electric has gained a marked recognition. For example, 
the large department stores of the big cities, which have 
interurban deliveries, have what they term ‘transfer sta- 
tions,”’ each a given distance from the store. The transfer 
of goods from the store to the station is usually made on 
this, a long haul, with few, if any, stops, by gas cars of the 
larger sizes. From the stations direct to the customer’s 
doors the deliveries mean many stops, covering a route 
probably not over twenty or thirty miles; and here’s 
where, experts say, the electric shows its greatest efficiency. 

But for the purposes of our article we will not try to say 
which is the better investment. That must be decided by 
careful study of the conditions—the mileage, weight and 
nature of load to be carried, road conditions, whether few 
or many stops, etc.; for each and every business has its 
own peculiar interests that must be considered duly and 
respected before decision. From here on will be specific 
citations of what motor trucks are actually saving their 
users. 

For the purposes of comparison of basic figures on horse 
and motor costs, let me state that, at a hearing of the Food 
Investigating Commission held in New York City last 
March, when considering the trucking business in its rela- 
tion to the high cost of living, J. J. Gillen, a veteran truck- 
man, and E. R. Low, President of the Market Truck 
Owners’ Association, testified that a two-horse team had to 
make $7 a day to meet fixed charges. This for service 
conditions existing in and about New York City. How 
little this varies in different sections of the country is 
shown by statements received from Chicago, making it 
$6.98 a day, and from San Francisco, at $7.80 a day. 
If the truckman as the primary factor in the delivery of 
all edibles which the housewives of the land require on their 
tables, must make a sum which in itself is as much as some 
of the householders earn a day and even more, then con- 
sider all the next steps of expense before the food actually 
reaches the hands of the consumer and the important part 
the motor truck has to play in reducing every day expenses. 
The Chicago statement comes from a delivery company 
owning and operating one of the largest fleets of horse- 
drawn wagons in Chicago, and is as follows: 

OPERATING ONE DOUBLE WAGON ONE DAY, ONE TEAM, 
WITHOUT HELPER 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


2 horses $1.9688 
1 set harness .1394 
1 double wagon.. .4004 
1 driver . 2.6666 
Wheel tax ; .0324 
Accident insurance ‘ .0370 
Rent, light, heat... : -7603 


This car delivers 135 tons a day as compared 

with 50 tons by the horses it replaced. Coal 

dealers more than any other merchants are 

dependent on the economy of delivery for 
their ultimate profits. 


The small motor wagon enables merchants 

to cover as large a delivery radius as though 

they had a chain of several stores. This ve- 

hicle effected a 25% increase in business 
in nine months. 


FIXED CHARGES 


Feed. «nt 2 ote whe’ $ .4870 
Stable . adarde bene wed es ibe .1951 
Shoeing. i ovoene COS ON ORDERED RROROROS CASE EES .1106 
ED 5 nccwcececee bob ee cameekaseeessaebast .0209 
ND GUNNENIOED 00 0005 000660008 68b00 CCC Cr beDEERS -0363 
Ds + eb ate eases ecco este edswemmneeehs Caeeweatien .0079 
PT .oné 4.5 0 ob phew o 004s 9:40 the Ob Ome cesesooece .0292 
PINs ccnceccees 600400.00666400n8 SOUR EEE EE .0974 

$6.9893 


Now, with a horse-cost basis in mind, let us see what is 
being accomplished by motive power: 

The Pittsburgh Contracting Company are using a 6%- 
ton Saurer truck in th construction of the great Catskill 
aqueduct, a tremendous hydraulic engineering undertaking. 
This truck carries 3% cubic yards of excavated earth per 
trip and makes 12 trips a day—5o0 miles all told. Count- 
ing all costs, fixed charges (interest at 6 per cent., insurance, 
depreciation, driver, garage, etc.) and operating costs 
(maintenance, gasoline, tires, oil, grease, etc.), they are 
operating the truck at 29.2 cents per cubic yard hauled, 
as against 80 cents per yard as hauled by horses. 

The George W. Gale Lumber Company, of Boston, has 
replaced a 2-horse team with a 7-ton Couple-Gear Vehicle. 
The horses uséd to haul only 41% tons a distance of 4 miles 
twice a day, at a cost of about $6 a day, or 1634 cents per 
ton mile. Their motor truck is hauling a 7-ton load a dis- 
tance of 514 miles four times a day, at a cost, including 
all charges, of $8.25 a day, or about 54 cents per ton mile, 
effecting a saving of 114 cents, or 68°, on each ton hauled 
one mile over horse-hauling cost. They estimate the truck 
will do about 50,000 ton-miles in a year, thus making 
a saving of $5,750 per year. This great economy is brought 
about by giving the machine maximum service, using it 
from six o’clock in the morning until nine at night—an 
impossible thing with horses. These people say the truck 
paid for itself on this basis in a year’s time. 

One of the most complete and convincing statements 
the writer has been able to secure isSurnisbed by M. Groh’s 
Sons, brewers, New York, who iav« disfigced, 24 horses 
Sais 
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with 6 General Vehicle Electric trucks, 5 of 5 
and 1 of 2 tons. Their statement follows: 





WAGONS 
to o-eS $15,300.00 
3,600.00 
1,000.00 


34 Horses at $450.00 
8 Wagons at $450.00 
Harness 


$19,900.00 
6% on $19,900.00 : $1,194.00 
10% depreciation (This they say should right- 
fl 


fully be figured at 20 or 25%, but they 


used 10% to give equality 1,990.00 


Stable wages 1,893.00 
Harness repairs 340.00 
Veterinary and shoeing 950.00 
Horse feed 5,500.00 
Wagon repairs 500.00 


$12,367.00 
Continued on page 55 
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Motor Car Tendencies and 


value; more, in fact, of everything that 
‘made good’ last sa husi 
ast’s description of the 1913 cars And it 
is not overrating the 1913 cars *o make 
such statements This year finds every- 
thing of the best in motor car design and 
the new models viewed from every aspect, 


mark progress 


But as a matter of fact, the changes are 
those of refinement rather than of radical 
re-design [The automobile has at last be- 
come standardized both in mechanical de- 
sign and general appearance; the radical, 
and even startling, changes ittendant upon 
the advent of four-cylinder motors, the side 
entrance tonneau, and the transfer of th 


engine from under the seat to its present 
location forward of the dash, have all 
passed into the history of the development 
of the motor car, and surprise sare no mort 

But mechanical improvements and at 
tachments which, a year or so ago, were con- 
sidered experiments, have now become a 
part of nearly every car, and it does not 
require the observation of an engineer to 
note the general trend of construction and 
design. A few years ago, the six-cylinder 
motor was considered an experiment; to- 
day there is scarcely an automobile factory 
that does not produce a “six’’ among its 
cars selling for $1,500 and more. Some 
manufacturers who heretofore had confined 
their production efforts entirely to “fours,” 
are now making six-cylinder machines ex 
clusively The success and popularity of 
the six-cylinder motor is amazing. Th 
“four” will still be made in goodly numbers, 
and will be in the majority among thi 
smaller and cheaper cars, but the accessions 
of the “‘six’’ to the models selling between 
$1,500 and $2,000 enable the 1913 purchaser 
possessing only moderate means to realize 
his desire and become the proud possessor of 
his favorite model in a six-cylinder type. 

With the successful introduction of self- 
starters last year, has come their almost 
universal adoption on cars selling at prices 
of $800 and above. The four types that 
were successful last year have been retained 
for 1913, and we find the electric, pneu- 
matic, explosive, and spring starters almost 
entirely replacing the hand crank. In 
fact, many manufacturers have relegated 
this once famous and essential portion of 
the car to the emergency tool box, where it 
will probably be used about as seldom as 
the tow line. 

The success of the electric type of self- 
starter has made possible the combination 
of this with electric lighting outfits, and 
there are now systems in use in which the 
current from the electric lighting dynamo 
also furnishes power for the operation of the 
self-starter. Simple electric lighting sys- 
tems are also applicable to cars equipped 
with the three other forms of self-starter, 
and the driver of even the lowest-priced car 
may operate any or all of the lights by the 
push of a series of buttons located within 
convenient reach of the steering wheel. 

A feature of many of the 1913 models will 
be the large increase in the number of con- 
verts to left-hand drive for touring cars. 
When the driver’s seat is placed at the left, 
the right-hand side of the car is free to form 
an entrance to and exit from the forward 
compartment. This enables the driver and 
his companion on the front seat to alight* 
directly onto the curb, and for this reason, 
is a design that has long been popular on 
town cars and taxicabs. This design, fur- 
thermore, enables the drivers of approaching 
vehicles to gauge the distance accurately be- 
tween the hub caps and mud guards. 

But the condition of the average American 
country road, with its deep ditches on either 
side, had always made it advisable that the 
driver of any vehicle should keep a wary 
eye on his right-hand wheels to keep them 
within the confines of the roadbed, and 
therefore nearly all touring cars have been 
designed with the driver’s seat at the 
right. The increasing use of the touring car 
for city purposes, however, and the im- 
proved conditions of our country roads, 
have induced many manufacturers to design 
their 1913 models with left-hand drive. 
This may be left-hand steer and left-hand 
control, or it may be left-hand steer with 
the control levers placed in the center— 
thus enabling the driver to shift the gears 
and apply the emergency brake with his 
right hand. No matter where the control 
levers are placed, however, the location of 
the driver at the left enables him to observe 
the passing traffic, and to use the right- 
hana side of the car as entrance and exit. 
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THE PEERLESS ‘*48"’ LIMOUSINE. 
rhe Epitome of Cold- and Stormy-Weather Luxury on Wheels. 


32 H. P. HUPMOBILE TOURING CAR 
One of the Leaders Among the Light, Low-Priced Models. 








THE FLANDERS “SIX.” 
One of the First of the Low-Priced ‘‘Sixes’’ to Appear. 























THE PACKARD ‘“38"" “IMPERIAL”? LIMOUSINE. 
, 
The Last Word in Luxury for Occupants and Protection for Driver. 














THE CHALMERS “‘SIX’’ TOURING CAR. 


Exemplifying the Latest Design in Straight Sides and Stream- 
Line Effects. 


Lil oes 














THE LUXURIOUS CADILLAC LIMOUSINE. 


One of the First Cars to Adopt the Electric-Starting and Lighting 
Systems. 





























THE LOZIER ‘SIX’? TOURING CAR. 
A High-Powered ‘‘Aristocrat’’ of Speed and Endurance. 


THE MARMON “SIX” 
A Powerful, Commodious Car, Fully Equipped for Touring. 











THE R-C-H COUPE. 


A Popular Two-Passenger, Inside-Controlled, Stormy-Weather 
Vehicle. 

















THE MAXWELL ‘40’ TOURING CAR. 
One of the Oldest and Most Popular of the Medium-Priced Cars. 
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THE 66 H. P. PIERCE-ARROW “SUBURBAN.” 


One of the Leading Exponents of Comfort and Convenience in 
Body Design. 


THE HUDSON ‘37"’ ROADSTER. 


A New Model that is the Product of the Efforts of 48 Engineers 
and Designers, 
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rHE ,COLE BERLIN LIMOUSINE. 
The Vestibule Front is a Feature of 1913 Closed Car Design 














A LOCOMOBILE “LITTLE SIX’? LANDAULET. 
One of the First Companies to Produce the Popular *‘Little Six.” 














THE NEW BUICK ‘*40” 
The Latest Edition to this Popular Line of Runabouts and Tour- 
ing Cars. 


THE NATIONAL ‘40’ ROADSTER. 


The National Won the 500-Mile Indianapolis Speedway Race 
Last Year. 


























THE REO LIMOUSINE. 
A Five Passenger Closed Car that Sells for $1,600. 














THE FRANKLIN SIX-CYLINDER LIMOUSINE. 
The one Successful High-Priced, Air-Cooled Car on the Market. 











THE FORD “TORPEDO.” 
One of the 200,000 Cars to be Made by this Concern for 1913. 


THE PREMIER “LITTLE SIX.” 
A Car Made Famous by the Coast-to-Coast Run. 





























THE OVERLAND FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING CAR. 
One of the Leaders Among the Cars Selling for Less than $1,000. 


THE STEVENS-DURYEA RUNABOUT. 
A Gentleman's Car Suitable for any Kind of Weather and all 
Roads. 























THE HAYNES TOURING CAR. 


*Clean"’ Running Boards a by Carrying Spare Tires at 
ear. 





THE WHITE 40 H. P. coup®. 


Luxury and Comfort Combined in a Completely-Enclosed Run- 
about. 


for 1913 


The long, straight, sweeping outlines 
made popular last year have been accen- 
tuated for 1913 The old square dash has 
practically been eliminated, and in its place 
we find the gracefully-curved “cowl” that 
projects toward the rear from the back of 
the motor bonnet and serves as a partial 
covering for the speedometer, clock, and 
other instruments located in front of the 


’ 
of the touring type, the top of the sides, all 


driver. On many open cars, notably those 


four doors, and the motor bonnet form one 
continuous straight line that lends a par- 
ticularly pleasing effect to the machines so 
ce signe d. These sides are nearly as high as 
the tops of the backs of the seats. The use 
of conceaied hinges and inside latches on 
all of the doors increases the smooth appear 
ance of the sides, and this effect has been 
further heightened by the relegation of all 
running board impediments—such as spare 
tires, tool and battery boxes, gas tank, and 
the like to positions at the rear or under 
the seats or floor boards where they will be 
accessible and yet unobtrusive 

But in spite of the apparent elimination 
of spare tires, tool boxes, trunks, and the 
like, the open car of 1913 is more of a touring 
automobile than ever. Provisions for carry- 
ing trunks and cases are afforded in out-of- 
the-way places about the car, and every 
inch of space is utilized to the best of its ad- 
vantage. The frequent use of ten- and 
twelve-inch upholstery has not seemed to 
diminish the storage capacity of the average 
car, for drawers, compartments, folding 
pockets, and “floor trunks” are to be found 
in a variety of forms, and the contents of 
two touring trunks can be carried easily in 
the interior without the necessity for the 
use of outside luggage. In order to provide 
for extensive tours, however, one manufac- 
turer has devised a set of twelve separate 
pieces, each of which is shaped to fit a cer- 
tain portion of the car. These are carried 
along the running boards, at the rear, and 
attached to the backs of the front seats, 
and are so devised that the contents of 
any may be reached without disturbing the 
others. 

The growing tendency toward the use of 
the motor car as a year-’round machine has 
resulted in a large increase in the number of 
closed models to be found in the 1913 pro- 
duction. Inside-controlled coupés, or en- 
closed runabouts, which were made popular 
last year, are now found in greater numbers 
than before. The majority of these are in 
the form of permanent bodies, although the 
windows over the doors can be opened and 
the windshield tilted to admit of plenty of 
ventilation, even in warm weather. But in 
order to combine the advantages of an open 
runabout with those of a stormy-weather 
coupé, several makers have designed con- 
vertible bodies having folding tops similar 
to those found on the landaulet type of car. 
When this top is extended and the windows 
in the sides and doors raised, this car is com- 
pletely enclosed. At a moment’s notice, 
however, the top may be folded back, the 
windows let down into the pockets provided 
in the doors and the sides, and the car will 
be transformed into the latest model of 
open runabout. Other runabouts may be 
provided with a solid-top coupé body by 
which the car may be effectually enclosed. 

It is perhaps as much in price as in equip- 
ment and design that the new cars have been 
refined. On some models more equipment 
is given for the same price as last year, while 
on others the power Ras been increased or 
the wheel base lengthened. But at the 
same time, improved manufacturing meth- 
ods and increased quantity production have 
resulted in a marked lowering of price. This 
reduction has ranged from 5 per cent. to 
10 per cent. of the former price, and, strange 
as it may seem, is most apparent among 
the cars that were already selling at low 
figures. 

Perhaps the remarkably low prices at 
which really good cars can be bought in this 
country, is not fully realized; but the in- 
expensive automobiles are among us by the 
thousands and are giving splendid service. 
The London Spectator commented recently 
on the success attendant upon the production 
of a very small light car for £100, or about 
$490. But in this country we have four- 
cylinder cars that can be obtained at almost 
$100 less and it was an automobile that now 
sells at a price well below $400 that was the 
first to make a successful ascent of Pike’s 
Peak. The automobile on which the repu- 
tation of the low-priced American car is 
based throughout the world sells for $525; 
and this represents in endurance, speed and 
equipment, better than the best car of six 
years ago at ten times this price. 
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A Woman’s World Tour.in a Motor 


TOWNSEND KAUFMANN 


By EDITH 





inute nearing the furious rapids Chrough 
the exertion of the men rowing the boats the 
urists were rescued from one of the most 
xciting episodes of the entire trip 

As a true American Mrs. Fisher declares 
that the pleasantest feature of the whol 
twelve months’ tour, was the odor wheat 
helds and corn, in contrast to the* heav. 
sensuous flower fragrance of the foreign 
Is The giant threshing machines of 


ind 
Nebraska wert wonderfully beautiful to 
1, 


quartette of tourists who had seen so 





eX ple of M H iet Vi g 

» cy 1 iv 
pi ) Lie ) i gh tt n K 
ho | ing han 
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vidow ot Capta Cla } er, | SN 
living at Trent _ New fet lecided i 
July 1909 to at least attempt 1 rer big 
touring car with three companions to do 
what no other woman had ever attempted 
namely to circle the globe in an automobilk 

It took a year \l Fishe i | her 
own car, which 1 itsell is an nusual 
distinction Che route as laid out by this 
resourceful motor tourist was New MRS 
York by steamer to ( herbourg Fron 
that point the party covered twenty 
thousand miles through France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, thence through India and Japan and home by 
way of San Francisco and the Overland Rout 

She stoutly maintains that it is the ideal means to 
travel and helps the followers in her automobilk 
tracks, »y furnishing in a book she has recently had 
published, the customs, regulations, methods of ship- 
ping the auto, what license to procure in foreign lands, 
road houses, supply centers, and even where it ts 


possible en route to give the party the opportunities 
of shooting wild game for the tablk 

While Mrs. Fisher, with the true traveler's delight 
in descriptions of the wonders of the different lands 


visited, interests all readers, her recital of incids 


nts 
directly connected with the invasion of the auto into 
lands where a white woman, much less a touring cat 
had never been seen, is the most appealing. For ex- 
ample in many parts of Japan, where the automobik 
was practically something unheard of, let alone evet 
before seen by the wondering Coolies, the roads were 


well nigh inaccessible and it was only through the 


dominant direction and generalship of this intrepic 


woman motorist that roads were actually built 
Many times the party was obliged to cross narrow 
slippery bridges and on one occasion actually pass 
through a native's house to make connection with the 
road lying beyond. 


would find a mass of human beings who so completely 


ollowing a turn in the road, they 
Foll gat tl 1, tl 


blocked progress that Mrs. Fisher was frequently obliged 
to send ina sort of courier to make an opening for the car 
The curiosity of the natives induced them to clamber up 
on the steps, even sometimes swarming on tires and ton 
neau like so many flies. 

That it was essential to gently but firmly dispense with 
their society Mrs. Fisher appreciated, realizing that an 
accident to any one of them, no matter if she were no way 
in fault, would precipitate a riot in which the white woman 
tourist would come off second best Che superstition and 
ignorance of the natives of many of the lands traversed 
would under such conditions quickly change the sentiment 
of curiosity and admiration to that of the primitive man’s 
code of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

In many countries, however, the treatment accorded her 
resembled the honors bestowed on some visiting Princess. 
Particularly was this true in India when as the guest of 
potentates she enjoyed special opportunites to participat: 
in the splendors of their social life. 

Very different was this woman of America, piloting a 


She was the first woman to circle the globe in an auto 


HARRILT W. FISHER READY FOR A JAUNT AROUND THE WORLD. 


She piloted her own car all the way 








MRS. FISHER IN HER ANVIL FACTORY OFFICE. 


Unexpectedly she was left an anvil factory in Trenton, N. J She 
took hold of the business management and has made a pronounced 


success of it. 


great machine that traversed these unknown highways and 
byways with the instinct and strength of some ancient 
god, from the feminine types passed by the car on the sun 
scorched jungle roads of India. As the auto would whir 
by, the tourists would see a frail litthe woman carrying a 
brass basin of water on her head, this utensil easily weigh 
ing five to six pounds and in addition she would havea gon vl 
sized child on her hip. Added to these burdens would be 
a bundle of bedding wrapped around her neck. Here was 
the most marked contrast of Oriental and Occidental con- 
ditions, as far as womankind in their dependence and inde 

pendence were represented. 

While the climbing of mountains, the traversing of arid 
sand-sloughed plains, and the dashes through downpours 
of rain or hail were incidents of travel by motor, that 
showed for a time the opposite side of the pleasant picture, 
the ferrying of the automobile proved of even greater 
danger and difficulty. At Fugikawa, Japan,-disaster was 
rhis accident was due to the snapping of 
This left 
the’ party whirling about in midstream like a chip, every 


barely averted. 
the ropes in the boats hauling the car on a raft. 


a smooth ride to Council Bluffs 


ich that was the antithesis of ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Hom« ind when the auto glided 
over the plains with no mishap reaching 
New York with the party still complete 
ind a woman at the helm, it was certainly 
1 record breaker in the way of demonstrat- 
ing two things—the wonder of the auto 
‘ 1 means of transportation, and the 
wonder of the woman who had made the 
most remarkable tour ever attempted. 

The Club Journal of America, published 
by the Automobile Club of America, gives 


a humorous reproduction of just how a Japanese 
journalist recorded the interview with Mrs. Fisher: 
Considering to care for Mr. Brooksand Mr. Richida, 
an interpreter, we made them get in the tent, and 


myself and the rest went to lie down in the auto- 
mobile, but the moss on the stones by the wayside, 
wetting so dreadfully that it was to be taken as a 


While 


mixed, there is no mistaking 


devil's appearance, Wwe could not takea sleep.” 
the English is a littl 
the point—that sleep sometimes is out of the question. 
While Mrs. Fisher speaks only of three companions 


1 reality there were two extras 


on this famous trip, 


in the party that afforded much pleasure and 


amusement by their companionship These were 
Honk, a bulldog who was present at all interviews, 
rapturously barked or fearsomely growled, as the 
natives either appealed to him, or repelled him, and 
Billiken, an ape, not primarily of the party , but pic ked 
up latertothe disgust and jealousy of Honk,whothought 
he should be the only pet behind the wind shield. 
Mrs. Fisher in speaking of her trip said, ‘‘ There has 
been something overlooked in the many interviews | 
have given regarding this tour, and I would like to 
say something about the River to River Road in1gI0, 
which was in such good condition at that time that it 
Was a pertect delight to roll along smoothly after hav- 
ing been bumped and jumped over washouts, all the 
way from California until we struck Des Moines, then had 
Yes, | consider motoring 


beneficial in many ways. The freedom and independence 


are the greatest enjoyments, but there is one fact that must 


not be forgotten—an intelligent man must take care of the 
car. At the speed one goes act idents are likely to occur. I 
am happy to say that in my ten yearsof motoring I have 
only had two slight accidents nothing serious, however. I 
never start out without first being assured that everything 
about thecar is in first class condition—always plenty of 
gasoline. Being stuck by the roadside for the lack of gasoline 
is due entirely to the lack of judgment on the part of the 
person in charge of the car.”’ 

Last April Mrs. Fisher became the wife of Silvano Albert 
Andrew, an officer in the Argentine Navy. Whether he 
was one of the memorable touring party, I cannot say. If 
he were, surely, the long journey was sufficie..:t test of a 
woman’s amiability, endurance, and marvelous strength of 
purpose, to warrant him or any other man who was her 
companion to ask her to join him in the longer journey 
of life. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


A Song of the Automobile 


HE freedom of roads that go winding along 
Like ribbons of silver and gold, 
By orchards and meadows, and gardens and woods, 
And rivulets crystalline cold; 
And a fair panorama of yillas and farms 
As the milestones away from you reel, 
Are only a few of the pleasures that go 
With the price of an automobile. 


I ON’T talk of a king in his ermine crown. 
Or a proud multi-millionaire busy, 
Collecting the coupons all day from a pile 
As high as a skyscraper dizzy. 
The richest and happiest man since the time 
When this earth was first dropped in its socket, 
Is the one who is going to town with the price 
Of an aucomobile in his pocket. 


A rose on the cheek, and a song in the heart, 
An eye that is steady and clear, 

An appetite equal to pickles and pie 
Without a gastronomic fear; 

A spirit at peace and in tune with the world, 
And nerves that are tempered to steel, 

Are some of the pleasures of health that you get 
When buying an automobile. 


— 








The New Motorist 


The honk of the horn has a magical note 
That charms all your troubles away, 

And the hum of the motor invites you to go 
Where the blossoms and birds are at play. 

There is somewhere a racy new model of speed 
Awaiting my hand on the wheel, 

So put on your hat, and together we’ll go 


And purchase an automobile. 
MINNA IRVING 


His ear is attuned to the honk of the horn, 
And he talks in the gasoline lingo 

Of crackerjack models, and nifty machines. 
That can burn up the gravel, by jingo! 

He is wise to the make of magneto and coil, 
And cylinder, gas-tank, and sprocket, 

Because he is going to town with the price 
Of an automobile in his pocket. 


r. R. E. lows 
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Hitting the High Places With Our Comic Artist 


Drawings by Eugene Zimmerman (ZIM) the Famous Cartoonist 
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“PVE GOT YOUR NUMBER!” A QUESTION OF RIGHT OF WAY. 














NECK AND NECK ENVY. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 








Sales, 1912— 918,678 Tires Increase — 125 per cent. 


Sales, 1911— 409,521 Tires 





1910— 210,762 


1909 


1908 


In all the records of tiredom 
nothing compares with this 


That Tells Which Tire 


What tire maker’s claims can compete with this 
verdict—this final conclusion of the hundreds of 
thousands who have actually made comparisons ? 


Up to November Ist, these men had tried out 
1,700,000 Goodyear tires. 


And some 250,000 motorists, as a result, have 
adopted these tires on their cars. 


Year after year sales have doubled. Last year’s 
increase was 125 per cent. It would have exceeded 
200 per cent had our output filled our orders. 


Count Them 
Anywhere 


Note Goodyear tires at the Shows 
this year. Note what a percentage 
of the better cars are equipped with 
them. 


You'll find no other tire, we think, 


on half so many cars. 


Count them on the street—count 
them in salesrooms. Wherever you 
look, you'll find an amazing per- 


centage favoring Goodyear tires. 


Then think how the number is 
growing. There are now 10 times 


as many users as 3 years ago. 


Where Will It End? 


This trend, you see, is just get- 
ting momentum. Our sales last year 
by far exceeded our previous 12 


years put together. 


And the percentage of increase 
125 per cent—broke every previous 


record. 


That shows that tire users are 
selling these tires. The more we 
have, the faster we get new ones. 


Men are measuring mileage, figur- 
ing tire upkeep, and they are telling 
the facts to friends. 

At this ratio of increase, think 


what place these tires will hold in 
12 months from today. 


From Bottom Place 


In 1905—after five years of tire 


making—we stood in the bottom 


place. We made then scarcely 


more than one per cent of the 


tires. 


One of our rivals made 30 times 
as many. Two others together made 


10 times our output. 


But’the next year—in 1906—our 
cost of replacement was 1.41 per 
cent. That broke all records on 
quality. On other tires the cost of 
replacement ran as high as 18,43 
per cent. These are actual figures, 


based on royalty records. 


Then men began to realize the 
Goodyear economy. Sales doubled 
every year. And for more than 
two years these tires have held the 


topmost place in tiredom. 


Mark that overwhelming vote of the men who 
know. It denotes a new criterion on tires. 


Men want to end rim-cutting, to save over- 
loading. They are seeking, as you do, the mini- 
mum cost per mile. 


And a mammoth plurality, to get these things, 
have settled on No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Note the decisive decision. With some 30 tire 
makers contending for favor, close to one-third 
of all tire users now insist on Goodyears. 


they will use about as many Good- 


Car Builders 
Adopt Them 


Last year 122,000 new cars went 


years this year as all other tires put 


together. 
out from their factories with Good- 


8,000 Tires Daily 


We are building now to bring our 


year equipment. 


This year’s contracts with mak- 
rs, at the minimum, insure Good- 


year tires on nearly half of all the Phis will enable us to completely 


: , equip 600.000 cars per year. 

year’s production. julp GUY, elk ee: 

, . We shall be doing that, before 
Car builders, as you know, are the ” 5 ’ 


. . many months, if the records of the 
most experienced, most exacting . : 


buvers. They know which thes P** continue. And that will mean 


ae . Né é amazing orcentage oO , 
hold up best. They know which that an amazing percentage of the 


“eee cars then running will have Good- 
tires men want. 


year tires. 
They are vitally interested—more 
than ever before—in cutting cost of 


upkeep for the automobile user. Let Yours Be One 


For this, above all else, affects the , : 
In the light of these figures, we 
future sale of cars. , 
ask you for a test. Make it for 
These men have compared tires your own satisfaction. 


on thousands of cars. The result is, These legions of experienced car 
ase le s of experienced ca 


makers and users are not making 











00D. YEAR 


mistakes about tires. They are not 
coming in this way to No-Rim-Cut 


tires without a reason for it. 


They seek what you seek. They 
tm A OHIO are getting what you want. To- 
’ > 


gether they are saving on tire 


cost, we figure, a million dollars 


No-Rim-Cut Tires | 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Go see the tires. One glance will 
tell you how the saving very largely 


occurs. 











output up to 8,000 tires a day. © 














In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 








In 1906 a speck on the 


horizon 


In 1912 the biggest 


factor in tiredom 
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Done by Mileage Tests 


For years and years we have built tires solely 


by the mileage test. 


And motorists are coming more and more to 
the making of mileage comparisons. 


They are keeping records. 


They know the 


service rendered. They know how tire bills 
differ with the various types of tires. 


These records only—kept on countless tires— 
have brought to us this avalanche of trade. 


The Telltale 


For many years we have used the 
odometer to tell us how to better 
tires. 

We built in our factory a tire- 
wears out 
tires—four tires at a time 


testing machine, which 
under 
every road condition. 

Every new method or fabric or 
formula has had to win out in this 
mileage comparison. 


Stop and 


In buying a new car, or buying 
tires for an old car, stop and consider 
this. 


The odometer told our shortcom- 
ings. It marked our improvements. 
It made constant comparisons, right 
in our factory, with the mileage of 
rival tires. 

And it told the same story to tens 
of thousands of men who. were driv- 
ing cars. 

We knew what the story would 
be. And we knew that the story, 
toid over and over, would do what 
it since has done. 


Consider 


Tire upkeep is the main expenseon 
And half that upkeep, at the 
least, depends on your choice of tires. 


cars. 


Note that this trend toward Goodyears began 
with the vogue of odometers. 


It came with the invention of No-Rim-Cut 
tires, made 10 per cent oversize. 


It grew and grew as men told others how 
these features cut down tire upkeep. 


Make no mistake. 


Motorists cannot be hood- 


winked. Nothing in the world accounts for Good- 
year popularity save the lessened cost per mile. 


Old Types and New 


Old-type tires—clincher tires— 
rim-cut when wholly or partly de- 
flated. 


Rim-cutting often wrecks a tire in 


Every motorist knows that. 


a moment, after a puncture occurs. 
And the ruin can’t be repaired. 
Statistics show that this damage 
occurs on 23 per cent of all old- 
type tires. 
No-Rim-Cut 
type 
These tires will never rim-cut. 


tires — our patent 


—wipe out this loss entirely. 
So we save you in this way an 
average waste of 23 per cent. 


Another 25 Per Cent 


No-Rim-Cut tires, in air capacity, 
are 10 per cent over the rated size. 


Under average conditions, that over 
size adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 

It means an over-tired car. It 
takes care of your extras. It saves 
the blow-outs due to overloading. 

These two visible features mean 
an average saving of 48 per cent. 

Let it goat that. You'll learn the 
rest when you come to make mileage 
comparisons. No-Rim-Cut and over- 
size are features that you can see. 

Go see them at the Shows, at any 
Goodyear branch, or with any Good- 
year dealer. Without our sales fig- 
ures, one glance will tell you that 
these are the coming tires. 


Our1913 Tire Book—based on14 years 
experience —tells a hundred ways to cut 
down tire cost. Ask us to mail it to you. 








The Winter Tread 


The Last Word in Non-Skids—Double-Thick, Deep-Cut, 
Immensely Enduring—a Bulldog Grip 





Another point where we’ve reached finality 
is in this ideal Non-Skid tread. 

Not a mere corrugation in the regular tread. 
It’s an extra tread, very thick and tough, 
vulcanized on to the regular. 

So thick that the blocks are cut deep. So 
tough that they last for thousands of miles. 

These sharp-cut blocks present to the road 
surface countless edges and angles. On any 
road or pavement they insure a firm grip. 

Each block widens out at the base, so the 


strain is distributed over the fabric the same as 
with smooth-tread tires. Non-Skid tires, with- 
out this, have proved very short-lived. 

Note these advantages—the tough, double- 
thick tread, the deep-cut blocks, their irresist- 
ible grip, their distributed strain. Compare these 
wanted features with the common non-skids. 
You can see why these treads, now we havethem 
perfected, are fast superseding all other devices. 

In wet weather or winter, at least every rear 
wheel should have these efficient Non-Skids. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(904) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 














In answer'ng advertisements please mention ‘Leslie's Weekly.’’ 
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The new All-Steel Limited, with every 
up-to-date appointment and conven- 
ience that brings Chicago within 
20 hours of Broadway, New York. 


The Pennsylvania Station, its New York 
terminus, is at Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street, in the heart of the hotel 
and shopping district of Manhattan. 


DAILY DAILY 
Lv. New York Lv. Chi : 12.40 P. M. 
Pennsylvania ation 2.45 P. M. Baltimor: nage Rel 9.15A.M 
Hudson Termina 2.45 P. M. io Win Teen Pe “se AM 
Lv. North Philadelphia- - 4.31P.M.  \"- vasuimgton _~ nase: = 
Lv. Washington =) 3 Gea 4" poe parses 
Lv. Baltimore - 420 P.M dean Teominal . 0.36 A. M. 


Ar. Chicago - 9.45 A. M. Pennsylvania Station 9.40 A. M. 


Also Through Sleeping Car Between Washington and Chicago 


The speed is not high 
because the line is short 


Pennsylvania Railroad 














Apollinari 


SPRING AT NEUENAHR, GERMANY. 


Under Protection of the Prussian Government 
because of its value to the Public. 











Sas AUTOMOBILE BUREAU will help 

you to select your motor car, motor truck, motor 
boat, motor cycle, or accessories best suited to your needs. 
Consult it. This advice is gratis. If in doubt in the matter 
of accessories or equipment, or if in need of expert advice 
on mechanical or technical problems, consult Leslie’s 
Automobile Bureau. It will put you in touch with those 
who are in a position to pick out tours for you, in fact, 
it is a real service to Leslie’s subscribers. 


Ask questions. 


Advice is given without charge. 


LESLIE’S AUTOMOBILE BUREAU 
No. 225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Railroad and the 
Automobile 


By HOWARD ELLIOTT, President of the Northern Pacific 


EDITOR'S NOTE:~The idea that the motor vehicle will, in time, prove a serious rival to the 


railroad has had wide, but too hasty, acceptance 


In this article President Howard Elliott 


shows that, instead of being inimical to the railroad, the auto will yet become one of its 


most helpful subsidiaries There is no one 


better qualified to express an opinion on this 


subject than is President Elliott He graduated as a civil engineer from the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University, and began his railroad career as a rodman in 1880, 
in the service of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. He rose rapidly, and in 1901 
was elected second vice-president of the system, having charge of the maintenance and 
operation of 8,500 miles of road. In 1903, when only 43 years old, Mr. Elliott was chosen 


President of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
record which ranks him among the foremost 


Company, in which position he has made a 
railway men of the United States. He is a 


member of several scientific societies and is a public-spirited citizen as well as an expert 
manager of railroads 


r SHI Rk iré nearly 1,000,000 aute 
I mobiles registered in the United 

States, and they had an effect on 
the volume of freight, passenger and ex 
press business handled by the railroads 
and temporarily have reduced their gross 
earnings. In the long run, however, the 
use of the pleasure car, the motor bus and 
the motor truck, will do good by increas- 
ing the facilities for handling people and 
package freight short distances and be 
tween points where the volume of business 
will justify railroad 
service only at in 
frequent intervals 
This added facility 
will increase indivi 
dual efficiency and 


the produc tivity o 
the country and 
create other busi 
ness that must go 
by rail. 

Many pleasure 
trips are taken in 
automobiles nowa 
days which form- 
erly were taken on 
the railroad, and 
here is a loss. But 
on the other side 
is the growing habit 
of shipping auto- 
mobiles by freight 
to places like Cali- 
fornia, the Berk- 
shire Hills, Colo- 
rado and Montana, 
the owners travel- 
ing to those places 
by railand then 
making automobile 
trips, returning in due time by rail, all of 
which increases the amount of railroad 
travel. 

When the electric light first began to be 
used commercially something less than forty 
years ago, those who were interested in gas 
plants and gas securities thought their busi- 
ness and investments were ruined, but in due 
time the increased use of gas for purposes 
other than light made a demand that permit- 
ted properly-capitalized and well-managed 
gas plants to succeed as well as they did be- 
fore the electric light entered the field. And 
so it will be with the automobile. Its use will 
take away, for the time being, something 
from the railroads, but in the long run the 


| introduction of the automobile will add 


more than it takes away. 

There is a curious economic fact developed 
by the use of the automobile in passenger 
business. People who object to the stand- 
ard railroad fare of three cents a mile, and 
clamor loudly for a reduction to two cents 
a mile, will pay ten, twenty-five or even 
fifty cents a mile for being carried in an 
automobile. If railroads were permitted to 
charge rates approximating those charged 


| by automobiles for short distance work they 





HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


Of St. Paul, Minn., President of the Northern Oo i 
Pacific Railroad Company, and one of the ern Pacific road. 
greatest railroad men in this country. 


would be able in sparsely-settled districts to 
maintain more frequent service 

\nother economic fact of great impor 
tance to the country is the interest the use of 
the automobile has aroused in good roads 
For pleasure and business both, the improve 
ment of the highways means much to the 
country. A farmer often objects seriously 
to paying a cent a ton a mile to the railroad 
for hauling his product to the market, but 
goes on paying ten to twenty-five cents a 
ton a mile for hauling his product over poor 
roads to the rail 
road station. The 
first idea for rem 
edying this diffi- 
culty is generally to 
reduce the railroad 
rates, but if the 
railroad rates were 
cut in two, or even 
made free, the 
farmer would not 
save as much per 
ton mile as he would 
save by a reduction 
ol, say, twenty per 
cent. in the cost of 
wagon haul over 
good roads. 

Good roads also 
attract pleasure 
travel to States 
having beautiful 
scenery, such as 
those between Lake 
Superior and the 
ROEA Pacific Coast, trav- 
ersed by the North- 


Such pleasure travel 
leaves considerable 
money in the country in the course of a 
season and thus helps to develop it, and also 
encourages the habit of learning about our 
own country instead of taking so much 
money to foreign lands. 

There is another important side of the 
increasing use of the automobile in connec- 
tion with farm life. The drift of population 
to the cities is giving all students of social 
problems in the United States concern. If 
there were more good roads in the country 
and more low-priced automobiles, the con- 
venience of living in the country would be 
increased materially and social intercourse 
would be more easy, there would be less 
loneliness on the farm, and in that way 
country life would be made more attractive. 

While the automobile is affecting, and has 
affected, the volume of railroad travel during 
the last year or two, in the long run the 
benefits to be derived by the country as a 
whole through the use of the automobile 
will tend to build up the country and there- 
fore the railroads will get a benefit that will 
probably more than compensate them for 
the direct loss through the use of the auto- 
mobile for short distances and for pleasure 
travel. 





Off for 


HE Panama Canal will be ready ahead 
of time. The end of this stupendous 
undertaking is almost upon us, and it is 
high time to get busy. The whole world will 
feel the effect of the Canal; every part of 
the United States will respond to it, and to 
no section will it offer greater possibilities in 
the way of development than to the South- 
ern States. Recognizing this, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce lately called a Pan- 
ama Canal Conference at Atlanta, Ga. 
In a year’s time a vessel flying the Stars 
and Stripes will sail through the Canal, and 


| if all goes well the multitude of other prepa- 


rations will be rushed through so that the 
formal opening may come several months 
before Jan. 1, 1915, the date originally set. 


| The Committee of the Atlanta Chamber of 











Commerce of which St. Elmo Massengale 
is chairman invited the commercial bodies 
of Southern cities to send two delegates 
each to the meeting, and special invitations 


were sent to railroad and steamship presi- | 


dents and to all the leading manufacturers 


‘and dealers in the staple export products 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


Panama! 


of the South. The Hon. John Barrett, 
director of the Pan-American Union, ad- 
dressed the Conference, opening up the 
general discussion of the factors which make 
for the increase of commerce between the 
United States and other countries, partic- 
ularly those of South and Central America. 
Discussions were led also by Prof. Emory 
Johnson of the University of Pennsylvania 
and special adviser of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, on the effect of the Canal upon 
the various industries of the country and 
upon particular sections. 

The example of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce might well be followed by other 
such bodies throughout the country. At- 
lanta is an inland city, and while inland 
cities will not be so directly affected as sea- 
ports by the opening of the Canal, no city 
or section will be entirely beyond its in- 
fluence. We are slow to wake up to the im- 
mense opportunities that await us in the 
opening of the Panama Canal, opportunities 
| which can be fully utilized only as we make 
‘ preparations to meet them half way. 
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Why There Are So Few Success- 
ful Air-cooled Motors. 


Continued from page 36 


Sec ond: The manufacturing difficulties aré 


ore ate f. nad there is required a considerable 
knowledge that can only be gained by ex 
perience. 


Third: The 


greater, 


elling difficulties are 


because it is one against a large 
number. 
We believe that because of the 


the average 


above fac ts 
manufacturer of water-cooled 
automobiles does not attempt to build an 
air-cooled model. 

It is above 
difficulties have not influenced us to any 
extent for the 


needless to say that the 


reason that we be- 
result when successfully 
worth the 


simple 
lieve the 
is well 


attained 
work, and we 
built a successful 


extra 


think we have air-cooled 


automobile. 


| increased the quality ot our 


How I Reduce Price and 


Improve Quality. 


Continued from page 36 


effort has been centered upon the production 
of these parts with ever increasing efficiency 
and perfection, at a constantly decreasing 
cost. Our manufacturing methodsare original 
with ourselves. A great part of our ma 
chinery is specially designed It could 

be used in other factories for the reason that 
no other factory has the 


its use 


capacity to justify 
\ machine capable of a thousand 
complete operations in a day could not be 
profitably used in a factory where possibly 
less than a hundred such operations would 
be required. We have machines that could 
in one day do the similar work required 
six months by a factory of fair sized output 
hese have been the factors that have re 
duced the materially 


produc t. 


selling prices and 





Selling Automobiles 


New Problems of the Automo- 
bile Salesman. 
Continued from page 36 


created. Transportation is the great prob- 


lem, and by transportation is limited out 
great expansion and development in this 
modern and commercial age. 

The automobile 
of particular and peculiar interest to every 
individual.” It goes idea _ of 
public service, as with the telegraph, tele- 
railroad, etc. The individual by the 
motor car controls and regulates the agency 
which he relies upon in transportation 
covering by far the greater part of his needs 
in this particular. It has made him inde- 
pendent of the street car, at times indepen- 
dent of the interurban car, and also in 
instances independent of the railway train 
itself, all of which ratio of freedom from 
dependence of public 
constantly increasing. 


and its development is 
beyond the 


phone, 


service agencies is 
We are rapidly drift- 
ing to where he is independent of the horse 
and the public transfer, and is independent 
to an increasing degree of the freight service 
taking his product to his market centers. 

The automobile hasn’t developed solely 
on account of what is to be gotten out of it 
in pleasure, strictly speaking. We in this 
modern civilization feel that we must keep 
in touch with great centers, though we may 
not desire to live in them and in that sense 
be a part of them. Thus the individual the 
automobile serves is able to live out of the 
thickly populated centers 
transact business in these centers, to do 
shopping, and get the full benefit of their 
organization and service. On the other 
hand the commercial vehicle is permitting 
the merchant to remain in those congested 
4 great market centers and yet serve with 
promptness patrons remotely located. 

The automobile passed through six or 
eight years which can properly be classed as 
the development period. Changes were 
made from year to year as principles were 
modified or abandoned until by elimination 
of undesirable construction, proved so by 
experience, and the substituting of better 
mechanical principles the automobile has 
developed to where it is and has been for 
years a commercially perfect article. 

The recent convention of the Automobile 
Board of Trade and the proceedings of this 
meeting bear evidence of this fact. It is 
only when a proposition or an article has 
been developed up to a high stage of per- 
fection that those affiliated with it are able 
to see where there iscommon meeting ground 
and the greater refinements, developments 
and economies can be worked out. Hav- 
ing passed through the fire of experience 
and all finding that they were mecting 
practically the same conditions the leading 
motor car engineers of the have 
practically all concentrated upon certain 
underlying or fundamental principles as 
best to meet certain conditions. One of 
the most important subjects discussed at 
the convention was the question of annual 
models, looking at it from the viewpoint 
that the annual model was justified a few 
years ago when the automobile designers 
had not worked out or proven their prob- 
lems, and great corrections and alterations 
were made from year to year. The annual 
model confined, as a definable proposition 
the automobile made in any particular year 
to that year, representing the development 
of the art at that time, consequently know- 
ing the year in which the car was made, 
served as a guide to the buyer of either a 
new or second hand car. We have passed 
out of that fundamental development period 
where radical changes were made. 


and be able to 


world 


' be noted that most of the standard makers 


have not greatly changed their cars in their 
fundamentals in the last 
This doesn’t take 


several year 
into account alterations 
affected by fashions and styles, which will 
go on, though probably not differing so 
radically from year to year as in the past, 
and it is safe to predict will be more or less 
confined to body designs and those features 
affecting external appearance. 

The automobile in its highly perfected 
stage as it is to-day represents an invest 
ment just the same as the engine you plac« 
in your power plant, 
indefinite service if only given a chance, 
kept lubricated and minor adjustments 
attended to with regularity. Fifty, seventy- 
five and one thousand miles does not to-day 
of necessity represent the limit of usefulness 
of the modern motor car. 

The demand for the automobile with 
which we are confronted to-day is attri- 
butable entirely to the results obtained from 
the going motor car. It is taking the place 
of the horse-drawn vehicle and other agen- 
cies just as surely as the electric 
car forced the abandoning of the 
car. 

The annual model practice of the past can 
be regarded as a barrier standing in the way 
of a conservative purchaser making a motor 
investment, if it should be 
tinued, 


and it is capable of 


street 
mule 


generally con 
on account of it even sentimentally 
arbitrarily depreciating the value of the car 
in a short time as a realizable asset, recog- 
nizing at the same time that it did not in 
fact affect the amount of usefulness to be 
gotten from the car itself. 

The service rendered by an automobile 
has placed it in a position where it is in- 
dispensable winter or summer. It is a year 
around conveyance; in fact by actual com- 
parison it outstrips the horse more thor- 
oughly if possible in the winter, inclement 
weather and slippery streets than in the 
summer time. Recognizing this fact, the 
next problem before the manufacturer is 
that of making this conveyance more com- 
fortable and practical in meeting all kinds 
of adverse weather conditions. Waysand 
means have been discussed by which even 
the most inexpensive automobile can be 
made comfortable in the winter time at a 
cost commensurate with the original invest- 
ment. It has been found that the body 
builder who has been caught with one or 
more enclosed bodies will find a way to 
alter those bodies to properly fit most any 
chassis. Starting with this fact, the ques- 
tion is, to what degree can enclosed bodies 
be built up to a certain point and be made 
available for any one of a number of chassis 
of a certain class? Unfortunately, to-day 
it requires at least three or four months to 
complete an enclosed body. Each body is 
more or less individual, different, 
the possibility of a duplication of parts 
which would make it possible to produce 
on a manufacturing basis and effect eco- 
nomies. On the theory that the enclosed 
body can be altered it has been suggested 
that the body builder through co-operation 
can erect his skeleton frames, the super- 
structure, making the provision for the sub- 
structure fitting the individual chassis to be 
added at the last moment, which would mean 
if this practice came 
that the individual 


to be inaugurated, 


buyer could receive 


delivery of an enclosed body in from five to 


It will! 


six weeks after receipt of the order. The 
manufacturer could build numerous bodies 
similar in fundamental construction, 
would mean to him a much less cost in 
building, 
flected in the price it would be necessary to 


ask for the enclosed body. 
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This is the Cole “50 
Starting Touring Car 


$1985 

Leave comfort, convenience and beauty 
lines to her—she 1s leaving the price and 
mechanical correctness to you. 


Ele. rl 





Make the purchase of your Cole “50”—122-inch wheel 


next motor car a teach *stic business trans- base, completely equipped, $1985 New 
action Cole Six Cylinder ‘*60’’—132-inch wheel 
base, completely equipped, $2485 No 


Recall how you and the 
wife built the home. You bought the lot 
where values were right and selected the 
architect on the strength of his reputation 
You watched the plumbing—you planned 
the heating plant. You demanded nothin 
but ‘‘bests” in the entire construction. 


difference in quality 
varying karat. 


merely diamonds of 








So far,so good” —you 


All right. Now let’s fill out the coupon 
below. It doesn’t obligate you. Back 
will come the Cole Blue Book for ‘‘her” 
You left the social environ- the } echnical 3ulletin for you. Your busi- 
ness judgment will prompt you to send the 
coupon by return mail—before you lay 
this magazine 


say. 


convenience and the interior 


this was right. 


ment, the 
decorations to her— ai. 

When you have applied 
the same method to the purchase of a 
motor car and have selected your Cole, two 
things will have been satisfied—a woman's 
intuitive appreciation of beauty and a man’s 
cold business judgment. 


Cole Motor Car Company 
Indianapolis 


Tell her that you can ‘‘see’”’ the Cole at the 
wv York Show in January or the Chicago 
w in lebruary. 








Eight 


Series 


“SOUR” COUPON REQUEST 








COLE MOTOR CAR CO., In 


We have decided that the Cole is worth investi 
gating It is stood that we assume no obligation 
king for the C ole Blue Book ar the Technical 


o send them by return mail, all carrying 


jianapolis. 








charges prepaid. 
comes in three chassis—all equipped with 
Delco electric starting, lighting and ignition, 


Cole “40”—116-inch wheel oe - 


. { 7 Add 
base, completely equipped, $1685. aes 


“Her” Name 











’ve a Big New Proposition 


To Make You, Man to Man 


I want you to come 
to see me at my ex- 
pense. I want to meet 
you face to face and 
show you the wonder- 
ful possibilities in the 
business. Once I was a 
struggling candy maker. 
Profits from Crispettes, the 










































I Want to Start You in The Same 
Business That 
Made Me 
Wealthy— 















This is a recent 
picture of the 
man who 
made $1500 in 






W. Z Long wonderful, new, delicious one —- 
o &se popcorn confection, made Crispette 


with my Crispette Machine 
built a big business for me. I 
want to start you the same way 
Tstarted. Long winter months are 
ahead. Don’t slave them away for someone else. Start 
a business of your own—be independent, I'll teach you 
how to start—show you how to make Crispettes by my 
special secret formula—personally or by mail. But I repeat— 
I want you to 


Come To See Me At My Expense. 


Learn all about the proposition. Ill show you records that will thrill and 
mspire you. I’ll read you letters from users of my machine that will take your 
breath away. You’ll see that what I say is true. Don’t say you’recoming. Drop 
in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant._ Ask them about Long—about my 
store—my crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn't the truth—right from the 
shoulder, k into my reputation. See if folks think I'l) give you a square deal. Then 
come and see my store—see that it’s just “¥ the picture in this adv er See = 
de—make a batch yourse earn the business, e my point- 
A ers on how to succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I'll 
aI pay all your traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. You'll 
see know—learn everything. Tt’ ssimple—easy. Won't take 
you a day. I'll be glad to see you-q to show you the 
store and have a good talk with you ou'll go home ready 
to make more money than you ever made in your life. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 
Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. 

It’s 6ne business in a hundred. Everybody likes crispettes. 

One sale always means two—two means four. So it goes, It's 
a great sonnens, I found it so—so should you, 

book_*“*‘How to make money in the 

Grlepette Business’’*—4 pages illustrated—com- 

lete information and story of how I built my business. 

Write for it today, it and then come to Springfield. 


. W. Z. LONG, 706 High St., Springfield, O. 


machine, ina 
store window, 








A Picture of My Big Store in Springfield. 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


%, High Grade Violins 3001+ Freetvia! 


\, Your choice of representative instruments from 
the leading foreign violin makers, Strictly hand made and far 
superior to the average old violins sold at 4 times price, 
WRITE TODAY Sie waperty Lewis catalog 
meee de instruments 
and postpaid. Of a e eve Sverpene interested free 
bigh grade es _. Get your choice of our 
superb instrumen n @ free trial in your home, 
wm.C. Lewts & Son, (Est. ees) 

225 S. Wabash Ave., 


OUR SPECIALTIES: a —” 
varnishes and tools for wolin makers. 









Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Have you any idea how little it would cost to 
have your own Billiard and Pool Tab!e—to learn 
the games or perfect your play at home? Under 
our easy payment plan, the expense is scarce ly 


noticeable. You will be surprised to find how 
easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. The 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more down 
(depending on size and style selected) and a small amount 
each month. Sizes range up to 4'2x9 feet (standard 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free 

© special room is neec e Burrowes Table 
can be set on your dining-room or library table, or 
mounted on its own legs or folding stand and quic kly set 
aside when not in use. Burrowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill 
of the highest type, can be executed with the utmost accu- 





ss FREE TRIAL— “HO = begin 
yn receipt f r we »T 
ms one week if n ‘and: € € 
f i This en es ye free 4 
Writ e to day r 1 ng prices, terms, e 


E.T. BURROWES CO. 514 Coster Street, Portland, Me. 











The Genuine has 
this Label and is 
Guaranteed 


Elastic seat, does not bind 
in crotch, fits right. 
e€ genuine is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Get the 
Bond when you buy. 
For ae Any Sole For BOYS 
rt 
300” women” 2c 
Me-* Union Suits *1;0° 
. Any Style 
Write for Illustrated Style Book 


Chalmers Knitting Company 


57 Washington Street 
Amsterdam. 





written by Mr. P. G. L. Hilken. 

an experienced traveler who 

knows the interest points of 

Europe like old friends. He 

tells just what to see and 

how to see it in Germany, 

Austria and Switzerland, in 

iled-down” yet compre- 

hensive form that will save 

you time and money in plan- 

ning your tour. A book of 100 pages and 

over 200 fine illustrations sent to you for 19c. 
Write for it today. 


Also for information how you can travel 
in safety and comfort at reasonable rates 
on the large, modern, one-cabin steamers of 
the Baltimore-Bremen Service of the North 
German Lloyd. 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
Gen’! Agts., 
147 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Crease Your Pants 


pin “in 5 Minutes for %Cent Cent 


—with the ‘‘Nu-Pantz”’ 
Creaser. Not an tron 





- or oes s Zo automatic 

Alaminom 
velf-t heating outfit 
weighs but two pounds, 
ny oy y time, 
any place trouble 
—wonderfal re oe lts. 
Save $10 to $30 per year and add $100 
to your qppsenanse by writing - & for 
complete description and approval offer. Address 


Racine Creaser Co. 55in st, Racine,Wis.“" , 














Print your own cards, cireulars 

book, newspaper. PRESS $5 

ger $18, Rotary,$60. All easy, rule 

sent. Print for others, big profit 

Write factory for press catalog 
TYPE, cards, paper, etc 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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More Autos for the Farmers 


By LUTHER DRAKE, 





The que stion has becn 
isked Can 1 bar ke! re 

iding in Nebraska 
State containing one mil 
| liontwohundred thousand 
| inhabitants, View with 
\ equanimity the purchase 
by the residents of that 
commonwealth of nearlh 
thirty thousand automo 
— biles during the short 
Luther Drake time of the last four vears? 
This involves the departure from the 


r twenty-five million dol 


state ol twenty 


lars in cash. From an economic standpoint 


the answer must necessarily be in the nega 
tive. As a large 


majority of the automobiles 


have been bought by the farmers of the 
State during the time mentioned it naturally 
gives the impression to one unacquainted 
with the situation that our agricultural 
classes have been passing through a sort 


of automobile debauch In order to be at 


all recom iled to the proposition it becomes 
necessary to view it from the broadest pos- 
sible standpoint. 

It is a matter of history that the increase 
in the production of our cereals during the 


last decade has not kept pace with the in 





population. We must do 


crease of our 


something to produce more food supplies. 
We need more intensive farming on an in 
telligent and scientific basis. The quantity 
of cereals produced in this country must be 


greatly increased or the price of living so 


President The Merchants’ 


lar as food is concerned will never decrease. 
In order to do this, farm life should be mad 


30 attractive that instead of an exodus from 


the f 


T irms to tl 


e towns, hundreds of thor 
inds of men, who having been reared o1 
intelligent 


} 
th 


thereby qualified for 


larms ire 
service, should be turned back from ‘ 
to the countrs 

ircity of efficient labor for 
} 


1 
the farm Volumes have been written in 


loneliness and tsolation of 


o the 
the lives of our tarmet Thoughtful men 
iave felt for vears that something should 
to mitigate the dreariness of their 


Phree 


as tending 


be done 


existence. factors stand out prom 


to the comfort and hay 


inently 


piness of people engaged in agricultural pur 


suits, and whilk cg, may appear simpl 
to some, they have brought results. Che 
local telephone companies have extended 


their wires in every county in the State 


Che rural free delivery is in general use anc 


has been an efficient aid, but the most potent 


factor, in adding to the comfort and pleas 


ure of our farming communities, has been 


the use of the automobile. 


\ very large proportion of the farmers 


of Nebraska have become independent i 


1 


their financial affairs during the last ten 
years. As a rule the farmers are much 
better able to pay for their cars than the people 
in the towns and cities. Very little indebted 
ness has been incurred by them through the 
purchase of their automobiles. Our farmers 


rt 


have shown good sense in the purchase 


National Bank, 


,would require the loss of the 


Omaha, Nebraska 


their cars. They have not purchased high 
priced cars for pleasure but have bought 
cars for their strength, durability and low 
or medium pric« 

Che benefits derived by our farmers from 
the pleasure of the automobile can hardly 


be estimated It is certainly equal to the 
happine SS viven by the car to peopk in 
other walks of life It can also be claimed 


that in the purchase of the automobile by 


our country friends ye is an economi 


future. It enables a daughter or son of a 
farmer living veral — from the villag« 


to market poultry, eggs, butter and similar 


products, do the buying and return home in 
two or three hours. In the olden times this 
services of 
a man and a team for the larger portion of 
al day 

Of course, it cannot be claimed from this 
standpoint alone that its advantages are 
commensurate with the cost of the auto 


mobile and the upkeep. Another factor is 


of more value: The general use of automo 
biles by the farmers has given great impetus 
to the que stion of good roads. The eco 


nomic value of good roads is much greater 


to the farmers than to any other class of 
our people. To the factors mentioned, 
must be added the fact that the use of the 


automobile has given great pleasure and 


happiness to our country friends and tends 
contented with their 


to make them more 


lot. They have the funds and they are 


entitled to their pleasure and happiness. 


Motor Made Industries 


3 y 


N automobile manufacturer was asked 

| A the other day how many men he had 
out selling machines. 

ane d bac k 


but I have between 25 and 30 


‘Not one,”’ he answered as he k 
in his chair, ‘ 
out buying 

About 150,000 men are employed making 
\pproxi- 
many—or nearly 


material.”’ 
automobiles in this country. 
mately six times that 
a million—are 
material that goes into automobiles. The 
automobile industry fills a vast number of 


employed manufacturing 


dinner-pails and has brought about far- 
reaching changes in many lines of trade. It 
but it has greatly 


industries it 


has hurt a few businesses; 
| helped a great number. The 
has created or enl irged have 
villages into towns, and towns into flourish- 


transformed 
ing cities whose most profitable customers 
are the motor car manufacturers. 

A few years ago there were a limited 
number of umbrella factories, some of them 
| also manufactured advertising tops for 
wagons. All were prospering in 
To-day everyone of these 


delivery 
a small way. 
factories is swamped with orders for auto- 


mobile tops and is employing from five to 


ten times as many men as formerly. 

There was a factory in Ohio doing a nice 
little business in making pressed steel curry- 
combs. It makes them no longer. The 
plant owner bought an automobile and be- 
came intimately “acquainted with its con- 
struction. Also he made a fair mental esti- 

| mate, for that time, of the future of the auto- 
mobile industry. He spent a little money for 
| additional machinery and bent all his energy 
toward the manufacture of pressed steel 
frames for automobile 
out more than 100,000 of these last year. 
| The automobile has caused the cutting 
down of many square miles of timber. 
| Poplar was a fine thing for motor car bodies 
when there was a good supply. The demand 
| for automobile spokes has made hickory of 
the best quality hard to get. Wood-working 
factories have been overflowing with orders. 


Settling 


HE two most important recommenda- 
tions in the annual report of Secre- 
tary Nagel, of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor, are those dealing with 
the method of arbitrary disputes between 
railroads and their employes, and the pow- 
ers of the proposed Federal commission 
to regulate industrial corporations. The 
work of mediation in railroad labor dis- 
putes has been carried on by Dr. C. P. 
Neill, Commissioner of Labor, and Judge 
Knapp, of the Commerce Court, under the 
provisions of the Erdman Act. With 
the retirement of one or both of these 
officials there is danger that the admir- 
able system which they have built up 
of handling these disputes may be lost. 
It is therefore suggested that a board be 
created, under Presidential appointment, of 
sufficient size so that the dropping out of 


bodies. 


He turned | 


DAY 


makes nothing 


THADDEUS 8. 
One Middle West plant 


but steering wheels. The immense demand 
for certain woods has caused metallic sub- 
Before the 
bile age aluminum was almost a curiosity; 


Mich- 


igan automobile factory consumed 200,000 


stitutes to be sought. automo- 


now it is a commercial success. One 


pounds of aluminum last year. 
Glass makers have shared in the pros- 
of the 


200,000 cars 


perity automobile. In the nearly 


built last year there were 
glass wind-shields enough to keep many 
factories busy. Mirrors a 


odds and ends that 


re one of the seem 
ingly trifling go into the 
interior equipment of a car, but the tens 
of thousands of small mirrors of fine quality 
used annually by the motor car makers run 
into a lot of money. The making of lenses 
for auto lamps is another big industry that 
the automobile has helped. 

The hardware trade has received a huge 
impetus ever since the automobile makers 
became steady customers. Hardware for 
a carriage costs about $3, that for an auto- 
from $75 to $100. Innumerable kits 


One screw factory doubled 


mobile 
of tools are used. 
its output because of its automobile cus- 
Prices of leather for automobiles 
skins of rare 


tomers. 
have gone 
animals and even of reptiles are being sought 
in every corner of the world to cover the 
seats and back of motor cars. There is a 
factory in Newark, New Jersey, that makes 
a specialty of these rare seat coverings. Ten 
never concerned itself with 


up and up. The 


years ago it 
anything finer than cowhide. 

Outside of the junk dealers no one used to 
pay any attention to second hand rubber. 
Now the reclaiming of rubber is a business 
with millions invested. The rubber in- 
dustry in general has been increased by 
more millions than any other owing to the 
automobile. In 30 years the imports of 

More than 
35 per cent. 
world’s production—goes annually 


rubber have grown twelve-fold. 
$50,000,000 worth of rubber 

of the 
into automobile tires. 


The demand is run-! 


On 


ning away from the supply so fast that the 
best grade of crude rubber, in the big balls 
in which it reaches the factory from the 
forests of the Amazon, is worth one-half 
Rubber factories are 
igland to the Rocky 


than 


its weight in silver. 
flourishing from New Et 
Mountains and employ more 25,000 
people. 

The consumption of gasoline—that once 
yroduct of oil refining 


than quadrupled in the last ten 


almost despised by-] 
has more 
years. Millions of dollars more are spent for 
lubricating oils to make the half million 
for heavy 


oils to lay the dust of the highways. 


motor cars run smoothly, and 


The iron or brass foundry that can suc- 
commercial forgings, has 
all the orders it can fill at figures with a good 
The work is individual and 


cessfully execute 


margin of profit. 
to Specifications, so that when an automo- 
bile factory settles down with one of these 
metal working concerns it is not likely to 
Tin workers also are getting a gen- 
erous slice of this big automobile 
entire 
granite ware business that have put in large 
departments to make automobile radiators, 
hoods and fenders. 

There is hardly a line of industry that is 
not touched directly or indirectly by the 
Garment makers and the dry 
goods trade generally, trunk makers, dealers 
in curled hair, manufacturers of hot and cold 
bottles, makers of electrical apparatus, 
asbestos cement mills, steel ball, steel rod 
and steel plate factories, woolen mills and 
a hundred other more or less distantly re- 


change. 
melon. 


There are factories in the tin and 


automobile. 


lated businesses have been developed to an 
unprecedented degree to supply the demands 
of the hungry automobile plants. Trans- 
portation of automobiles by rail has largely 
increased the freight revenues of railroads, 
and the money that has been added to the 
wealth of the country in the wages paid to 
the million workers dependent upon the 
automobile industry has caused the opening 
of thousands of new bank accounts. 


Railroad Disputes 


one or more 
its efficiency. 

In regard to a 
regulate big business, Secretary Nagel dis- 
approves of the idea of giving such a body 
the authority to fix prices and conditions of 
operation similar to that now exercised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regulation of railroad rates. The dispo- 
sition to endow the Commission with such 
fundamental dis- 


members would not cripple 


Federal commission to 


powers disregards the 
tinction between a_ public 
private enterprise. ‘‘Instead of pressing 
Federal regulation as far as possible,” 
Secretary Nagel, ‘‘the real desideratum in 
legislation affecting the country is business 
should be to preserve, to the greatest extent 
consistent with the public welfare, the ele- 
ment of self-regulation. The effort should 
be to lay down principles of conduct suffi- 


says 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


carrier and a| 


ciently specific to impose desired restraints, 
at the same time leaving a wide field for 
individual achievement.” 

There could not be made a clearer state- 
ment of what business needs in order to 
develop rightly. It is the only course the 
Government can pursue unless it actually 
takes over all the business of the country as 
Socialism would have it do. Business men 
would welcome a clearly defined body of 
principles applicable in every State of the 
Union, which, while securing to the Govern- 
ment all necessary supervision, would also 
guarantee to business the right to oper- 
ate within certain well-defined limits. If 
the Government goes further than this it 
will break down the fundamental dis- 
tinction between public or quasi public 
enterprises and what is plainly private 
business. 


| 
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Selling Automobiles 


The Automobile Salesman of 


To-morrow. 


Continued from page 3¢ 
And the only way to bring the salesman 
into accord with the spirit of the times is 
to awaken him to the difference in the siz 
of his pe rsonal meal ticket, betwee ntaking 
On this 
distinction hinges the future of every re- 


an order and creating an order 


tail automobile salesman in Christendom. 
In the early days anybody could dis- 
pose of motor cars, because everybody 
wanted them. 
of the supply. 


The demand was in excess 

But the supply is catch- 
ing up with the demand. This means 
that for every prospective buyer there 
will be great competition; and the man 
who gets the order will have to, as they 
say in the pithy vernacular, ‘‘go some”’ 

he will have to be a real salesman; h¢ 
will have to convince the prospect that 
the particular car under consideration 
offers the best value in the field. 

When you consider how many really good 
cars there are in the field, you can’t help 
realizing what a really capable fellow the 
motor car salesman of the future must be. 

Certain traits will be found in him. 
First of all, he will be analytical. He will 
have the ability to master his car—to 
KNOW it. In other words, he will be a 
man of brains. The half-hearted in- 
difference which characterizes many 
salesmen will have been relegated to the 
past. The new salesman will go into his 
problem as painstakingly as the lawyer 
goes into the merits and demerits of an 
important case; for he will know that 
every sale he loses means not only a lost 
fee, but a besmirched reputation as well. 

Secondly, the motor car salesman of 
the future will grasp the great idea that 
all success henceforth will depend on 
service to humanity. This great idea can- 
not be grasped by all minds—hence all 
men cannot succeed as salesmen of 
motor Cars. The motor car is distinctly 
a service institution. It is built for 
man’s needs. It is not on a sentimental 
basis. It is meant to help solve the 
great problem of human transportation 

—-economically, dependably. The real 
salesman will tell the world so, and he 
will convince those around him that each, 
individually, needs a motor car,and he will 
attempt to convince each that the sales- 
man’s own is the particular car needed. 
Every time the salesman succeeds in this 
last respect he has consummated a sale. 
He can’t do it always—but his success will 


be in exact ratio to the frequency with 
which he convinces his prospect that his 
car is the car Not , too, please that he 
will first impress on the prospect the 
need of a motor car—not any particular 
motor car. You see he will not be afraid 
to take a chance on deve loping a possible 
prospect for hiscompetitor. This future 


motor car salesman is going to be a manly 


broad gauge individual; a big souled, 
two-fisted mortal with the courage to 
shout—‘‘ Hold your hands, fellows, I’m 
going to shake the tree.’ In othe 


words, he is going to introduce brotherly 
love and charity into business. He is 


going to lead the great army of salesmen 


as decidedly as the motor car industry 
is going to lead other industries Phi 
isa bold statement, but the tenden V ol 


affairs justifies it. 

Chirdly: the motor car salesman of the 
future is going to be schooled in the fine 
things of life. He is going to be an 
innate gentleman. This doesn’t mean 
that he is going to be a snob—it means 
that he is going to be the sort of man who 
will appeal to the sort of peopl who buy 
motor cars. He is going to be well 
dressed, pleasing, and clean. He is 
going to make his sales in such a way 
that he can make other sales to the same 
people he has sold before. He is going 
to be an apostle of truth, for verily truth 
is the foundation of all real refinement. 
You see, if he is to get orders he must 
carry conviction, and the only thing in 
the world that ever carries conviction is 
the plain unvarnished statement of truth 
This leads.up to his last and most im- 
perative trait. The motor car salesman 
of the future is going to be honest—h«e 
will not need much development along 
this line, for most of all ‘‘him”’ is honest 
already. But the raw little chap who 
lies about his product will have gone back 
tothe peanut stand where he belongs--back 
into the oblivious ranks of the unworthy. 

This brings us to the definition of real 
salesmanship, which I wish you would 
write down in the tablet of unforgotten 
wisdom. ‘Real salesmanship is the art 
of study, pride, courage, and tireless de- 
votion to truth.” 

It is to the appreciation of this con- 
ception of our business that the motor 
car makers of America are inspiring the 
retail salesman to look. And the retail 
salesman, incidentally, is willing to look 
if sales authorities and manufacturers will 
only raise his head and point to the goal. 


Fixing Responsibility for Wrecks 


ERELICTION of duty on the part 

of employes, according to the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is the ‘“‘most disquieting and 
perplexing feature in the problem of 
accident prevention.’’ The Commission 
investigated 81 accidents and found that 


The Best Teacher 
OLD EXPERIENCE STILL HOLDS THE PALM, 

For real practical reliability and 
something to swear by, experience— 
plain old experience—is able to carry a 
big load yet without getting sway- 
backed. 

A South Dakota woman found some 
things about food from Old Experience 
a good, reliable teacher. 

She writes: 

“T think I have used almost every 
breakfast food manufactured, but none 
equal Grape-Nuts in my estimation. 

“IT was greatly bothered with weak 
stomach and indigestion, with formation 
of gas after eating, and tried many reme- 
dies for it but did not find relief. 

“Then I decided I must diet and see 
if I could overcome the difficulty that 
way. My choice of food was Grape- 
Nuts because the doctor told me I 
could not digest starchy food. 

““Grape-Nuts food has been a great 
benefit to me for I feel like a different 
person since I begun to eat it. It is 
wonderful to me how strong my nerves 
have become. I advise everyone to try 
it, for experience is the best teacher. 

“Tf you have any stomach trouble— 
can’t digest your food, use Grape-Nuts 
food for breakfast at least, and you won’t 
be able to praise it enough when you see 
how different you feel.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book,“‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. » 


| 52, or more than 63 per cent., were caused 
by mistakes on the part of employes. 
There are, it is true, another class of 
accidents, some of them of the very 
worst type, due to defective track, road 
bed or rolling stock. But when more 
than 63 per cent. of accidents are found 
to be due to dereliction of duty or mis- 
takes on the part of employes, there must 
be more back of it than that degree of | 
human carelessness which may never be 
altogether overcome. 

James O. Fagan, a signalman on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and author 
of ‘‘Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man,” ina letter to the New York Times | 
maintains that most of these accidents | 
are the logical outcome of the pressure 
brought to bear on railroad managers to 
compel them to keep in the service care- 
less and indifferent workmen. He illus- 
trates his point by the wreck on the New 
Haven Railroad at Westport, Conn. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission found 
that the primary cause of the wreck was 
the violation of rules by the engineer in 
taking a crossover at a high rate of 
speed. Mr. Fagan reviews the man’s 
record. Within a year after becoming an 
engineer he was held responsible for a col- 
lision and discharged. Reinstated, he 
was guilty within four years of passing a 
home signal at danger; was disciplined 
but not discharged. Seven years later, in 
1905, he did the same thing, and in 1912 
did it again, losing his own life and 
causing the death of several others. 

How does it happen that a man with 
such a record was put in charge of one 
of the fast trains of the New Haven 
Railroad? And are there any more 
men with such records at such responsi- 
ble posts? The public has a right to 
know why “careless runners” are re- | 
tained in the service; why they are 
reinstated when once they have been 
discharged. If this is due to pressure 
from the unions, and if the safety of the 
public has been sacrificed in order to 
keep harmonious the relations between 
the railroads and inefficient employes, 
it is time the public knew it, and time, 
too, as Mr. Fagan suggests, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in- | 
| vestigate along this line. | 
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wisn ideal service. 
The dining -cars are under management \o 


of Fred Harvey. ssa . 

En roufe you can visti the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 

On request will send our booklets felling about 
a delightful journey to winterless California, 
through the Southwest Land of Enchantment. 

W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mér. AT&ST Ry. System 
1061 Railway Exchange. C : 


Glifornia}imifed 


Exclusively for first-class travel - [The year 





You Can Buy ALL the Material 


To build a beautiful home 


: Shipped to any Point in the U. S. 













I his is the world's greatest offer on complete homes —it is the opportunity 
you have been waiting for. No matter where you live or how great or small 
your income, a home is within your reach. The material furnished you will be 
of vastly superior quality and selected to harmonize throughout. 


Do You Want A Home of Your Own? 


With our plan you can have it right away at about one-half what it 
would cost you in the usual way We offer you the use of our guaran- 
teed, high quality material for a term of from 1 to 5 years, making it 
possible for you to move into a brand new home of your own 
uta very small investment 

If you have a lot that is now idle. or if you can raise the 
money to buy a lot, you should by all means fill out the coupon 
below and get into immediate communication with us. We will 
tay before you a proposition so plain and simple that it cannot 
help but interest you $y all means write us today, asking fora 
copy of our Plan Book and the conditions of our liberal terms 


Quality Homes 


We are known from ocean to ocean as supplying the 
very finest quality of building 
al We have sold up 
»f 5000 homes, and they 
have uniformily prov 
en absolutely satisfactory 
Here is the greatest 
Home Building Offer 
ever published—an op 
portunity that permits 
"8 you to possess your 


Lidell own home at an ex- 


ag ceedingly small in 
Our Rosedale Design setaenk Se 


nf buys the material for H 4 
* ARRIS Home 
$6 2 inte excellent 5 room Company will 


and bath modern house. trust you 


Beautiful Home Easy To Own 


Our wondei ful offer of high quality,com 
plete homes saves you from 25to percent. 
We supply everything to build the homes 
shown in this advertisement, and in our 
Plan Book, consisting of all the rough 
and finishing lumber, flooring. ceiling 
siding, laths, shingles, all millwork 
doors, windows, moulding inside and 
outside finish, hardware, nails, gut 
tering, spouting, locks, hinges,sash 
weights and cord, all paints~—in 
cluding exterior paint, shel 























































Our Montclare Design 
$1575 buys the material to 
build this beautiful mod- 

ern up-to-date imposing residence 
Perfect not only in exterior ap- 
pearance, but in interior arrange- 
ment. 7 rooms, including bath, 
pantry. large hall; large closets: 

toilet room on first floor; living 

room 14'6"x21 ft; excellent mater- 

ial; solid construction throughout 


Our Responsibility 


The fact that this company has enough 
confidence in the quality of its material to 
permit you to take your own time to pay for 
it, should stand as a lasting proof to you of our 
faith in the material we supply. The company 
offering you an opportunity to secure a home 
on long, liberal terms, ata price equally as low 
as though you had made a cash investment, is of 
. unquestioned responsibility. 


Make The Trip To Chicago 


We invite your presence at our splendid sales dis 
play headquarters in Chicago. We willshow you actual 
homes built from our materials and models of the 
designs we are cffering. We have a vast staff of archi- 
tectural experts, salesmen and officials, and they are all 
at yourcommand. If you make this trip you will have the 
convincing proof that ours is the only company in existence 
that can show you al! the material necessary to construct 
your home, al! from one point of delivery. You can load the 
material under your own persona! inspection 


$50 Set of Plans for $2 


Send us 82 and we will forward you your 
choice of either of the designs shown in 
this advertisement. The setof blue print 
plans that we will send you will be archi- 
tecturally correct. And we will also in- 
clude for the $2, specifications, and a list 
describing the material we propose to 
furnish, giving the size, style, finish, ete 
& Should you purchase a home from us the 
$2 paid will be refunded. 


le Homes of Special Design 
Our Eastwood Design Ifyou havea set idea as to the design of 
$1124 buys the material for this your future home, we will prepare special 
excellent 8 roomand bath jjans and blue prints and all necessary 

modern Bungalow type residence. details, and then make you a special price 
on the material, according you the benefit of our liberal 1 to 5 year terms to pay 

f you have no set ideas and yet fail to find in our Design Book the particular 
home you desire to own, then we will prepare, in connection with you, something 
that will exactly suit your particular ideas and needs. The cost of 
this service is exceedingly small: We have expert service which we 
use in the preparation of designs, and materially assist you at a mini 
mum expense. Write for full and more complete details of our 
Svecial Design Department 


Magnificent Plan Book FREE 


” The handsomest Book of Homes ever de- 
signed is absolutely sent to you free, without any obligation on your 






Nac 
putty and neccessary finishing 
oils. Weeven include window 
shades, in fact everything ex- 
cept plaster and mason work, 
heating and plumbing 

We furnish money- 
saving quotations 
on plumbing and 
heating plants, 
complete, for 
any home. 


— a ee 


Harris Home Co. 
3500 Loomis St., Dept, 54, Chicago. 


Gentlemen—I am interested in owning a home of my 
own. Send me Dedign Book and Building Home offer 








NAME .... 0 ssenenenenerrs part. It shows interior and exterior of homes in actual colors, also 

complete floor plans. It has cost a very large sum of money to prepare 

. this handsome book. You can secure it by merely filling in the coupon 

Address......0000. ove R. FLD... ce enmerees in this advertisement. Mailed free to any point in the United States 
and to others, the price is We 

QUOMND sss in nin cvecesnnsthaese GRIME BARRIS HOME CO., 3500 Loomis St. Dept. 54 Chicago, Ill. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 














How to Judge a Bond 


Securities legal for savings banks 
g 
and trustees can be relied up 
to be safe and sound If addi 
+ r } t > rritie } » 
tion, suc securities nave ec 
purchased in large am ts by 
the most important insurance 
companies, banks and trust mn 


panies, investors can rest assured 
that such securities are attractive 
in every way. 

We are. now offering a First 
Mortgage Bond meeting all the 
above requirements, which yields 
5.30° In addition, this bond has 


always a ready market. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
No. 19A. 


A.B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London, Eng. Baltimore 























HE Partial Payment 

Plan makes saving 

easy and investing easy. 

Send for Circular 4 “Partial 
Payment Plan.”’ 


JjohnMuir&(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd: Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—71 BROADWAY 
e—42d Street and B iv 


NEW YORK 


Uptow n Of 











FRACTIONAL LOTS 


Our latest booklet, No. 22, 


“WALL STREET WAYS” 


sent free upon request. 


J.F. PIERSON, JR.,& CO. 


MEMBERS N STOC : EXCHANGE 
74 BROADWAY. N. Y¥. CITY 
884 Columbus Ave. 


{ “The Bache Review” mn 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
wilh 


ested. 
Adviee to individual investors given on request. 




















“Small Bonds 
for Investors” 


That is the title of an in- 


Bonds] «= 
teresting booklet that should be 
in the hands of every man who 


has $100 to save 


In simple, comprehensive language it gives valu 
able information regarding bonds of small denom 
inations how, where, and why they should be 
bought. If you have $100 or over that you wish to 
save, whether it is in a savings \ nk, a strong box, 
or your pocket, write us for booklet No. 104 


& COMPA 


“The- Hundred Dollar Bond House~ 


52. William St., New York» 

















January Investments 


Many investors, both large and small, will soon be 
confronted with the problem of reinvesting their Jan- 
uary dividends and interest. 

To those who desire to secure the largest possible 
income consistent with sound investment we are pre- 
pared to submit 


A Choice List Of Preferred Stocks 
At Prices Yielding From 5 to 7°; 


Our investment circular giving 
full particulars sent upon request. 


Turner, Tucker & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
24 Milk Street fit Broadway 














M. C. Trust 


Ceoens 5S Certificates 


Threefold security — $100 units, 
maturity optional, 315 banks 

have invested $50,000,000 with us. 
Write for booklet and maga- 
zine,‘ WORKING DOLLARS” 


Manufacturers Commercial Company 
1,000,000 Barclay Bid New York Ci 
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GEORGE A, POST, HOMER H, JOHNSON, CHRISTIAN BERNET, 
Of New York, the re- President of the Cleve- President of the Mer- 
elected President of the land Chamber of Com- chants’ Exchange of 
Railway Business Asso- merce, St. Louis, Mo 


Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


Norict Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 


full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as Jasper's 
Preferred List entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 


inquiries on financial 
to Wall Street, and 
mail or telegraph 
remit directly to the 


questions having relevancy 
in emergencies, to answer by 
Preferred subscribers must 
office of Lesiie-JupGe Com 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip 
tion agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 


reply is necessary All inquiries should be ad 
dressed to Jasper Financial Editor, Les Lir's 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave New York 


THAT is the mystery of Wall Street? 
\“ What is the matter with the stock 
market? Why should it 


tace ot big crops and sucha hope ful outlook 


lag in the 
as those crops portend? 

that 
an unusual con 
that the 
bound to rise, 


tor prospe rity 


Financial writers admit they are 
perplexed and puzzled 


They 


would be 


dition of affairs believed 


stock market as it 


usually does, following a year of unusually 


good crops, with enormous exports, busy 


factories, and labor fully employed at the 


highest wages on record. To me there is no 


mystery about the lethargy of Wall Street 
My readers will bear in mind that for 
a year past, and even longer, I have told 


them that unless the policy of trust busting, 
railroad smashing muckraking of 
captains of industry should stop, the inevit 
able drawback to the 
country, clogging the 
blocking the growth of 
reducing the 


and our 


result would be a 


wheels of industry, 


our railroads, and wages of 
working men 
It is just that the Northern 


Pacific Railroad is about to spend $10,000,- 


announced 


ooo for improvements and equipment 


have long been needed and long 


There isn’t another railroad in the 


which 
deferred. 
that does not need 


country, small, 


to spend millions to bring it up to the stand- 


great or 
ard of trade requirements. 

There isn't a great railroad, with scarcely 
an exception, that.ought not to improve its 
terminal meet the 
demands of this great and growing country. 


facilities to increasing 


One estimate puts as high as $500,000,000 


the amount that should be spent by the 
railroads, at once. It would be spent if 
they only had the means to provide the 
necessary funds. The attacks on our great 
industries, on our. railroads and on our 
financiers, have made them timid. Every 


investor, great or small, is holding on to his 
afraid to risk it in enterprises 
or new railroad securities. 

It is strange that the working masses and 
small artisans, clerks and 
managers in all the walks of life, do 
realize how much they have at stake in this 
matter. It will be a sad day for them if they 
do not turn aside from following the leader- 
self-seeking demagogues who are 


money new 


business men, 


not 


ship ot 
inspiring attacks on those who have been 
the master builders of American prosperity. 

The mystery of Wall Street is no mystery 
at all. Men with money will not take 
chances when everything appears to be set 
against them. Railroads are taxing their 
resources to meet the demands of their 
employes for an increase in wages. When 
the railways appeal to the Interstate Com- 
Commission, and present facts and 
that they are entitled to 
increased freight rates on 
they are relentlessly and most 
unjustly opposed, while every demand of 
the wage earners for an increase is promptly 
upheld. 

I have 
I believe in good wages and _ short 
I want the American working man to 


merce 
figures to prove 
slightly 
commodities, 


some 


and I repeat it, that 
hours. 


often said, 


tinue to be the best paid, most efficient and 
Let 
Let his 


satisfactory worker in the world him 


have all the comforts of home 


ambition to move for 


children have every 

ward. Let provision be made for a peace- 
ful and contented old age when the toilers 
have passed their period of usefulness. But 


how can we have these things if we interpose 
obstacles in the path of prospe rity, by bust- 
ing the great industrial interests and smash- 
railways? Let us regulate 
but let us not 
Chat is the 


Hill, and 


ing our great 


these things 
American prosperity 
my rugged friend, J. J. | heartily 
concur with him 


and then in Wall 


many 


Signs of life now 


treet 


ippeal 
and there are who expected 


that the New Year 


of advancing prices 


would usher in a period 

Wall Street is 
scared and it rapidly recovers its serenity, 
but after all, ir 
the drift of things 


easily 


as no other trade 
eter does. 
W., Ashland, Pa.: The Lackawanna Coal 


& Lumber Co.’s bonds have a speculative 


element and are not in the gilt-edged class. 
They are not listed. 
Constant Reader, New York: There is 


too much of a speculative element in Ten- 
nessee Copper to make me regard it with 
favor even as a speculation. 

S., Duncannon, Pa.: It is never a good 
rule to follow up a declining proposition. 
You might better rest where you are. The 


Autopress Company has been doing a fairly 
good business but it has had a checkered 
career and been subject to considerable 
criticism. 

J., Appleton, Wis., and Tiffin, O.: The 
Goodrich Co. has been exceedingly success 
ful and its earnings have shown a large 
increase. The Common has speculative 
possibilities, but it is impossible to say 
whether an immediate rise can be expected. 
Much depends on general market conditions. 

J. H., Harvard, Neb.: Recent disclosures 
regarding the Sterling Debenture Corpora- 
tion and the investigation now being made 
by the federal authorities do not make the 
outlook good for the securities it has been 
selling. I doubt if your stock would find 
a market even at a fraction of what you paid 
for it 

S., Leighton, Pa.: The Corn 
Refining Co. has a very able, 
and successful management, 
dent E. T. Bedford. 
Government can interfere 
rational grounds, but of course no 
free from suspicion. With 

(Continued on n page ! 53) 
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Your Insurance Premium 
Will Buy You 


A TEN YEAR 
6% COUPON BOND 


Without Additional Cost 


For less than the required payments on a 


$2,000 Ten Year Endowment Policy, you can 
secure both a $2,000 Coupon Bond, protected 
by the choicest New York real estate invest 
ments, and $2,000 Life Insurance while you ar« 


paying for the same 


The sum you desire to accumulate is thus 
insured, and all bond payments made by you 
will be returned, with interest at 6 per annum 

In the event of death before 
are completed your estate will 
$2,151 to $4,000 


ILLUSTRATION AT AGE 35 
1) Annual cost of Ten Year 


your 
recelvé 


payments 
from 


Endowment Policy of . $2,000 $185.80 
Annual payment on our 
Bond for $2,000 143.14 
2 Annual payment on Ten 
ear term life insurance 
policy for $2,000 24.37 167.51 
Cash saving each year $18.29 


The total saving, if all payments are com- 
pleted, is thus $182.90 In the event of death 
your Estate gains from $151 to $2,000 accord- 
ing to the number of instalments paid 

Write us for details given in Booklet G 


First Mortgage and Real Estate Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















INVE STMENTS | 


+VERY first mortgage bond, owned 
~ and offered by us, isa direct first 
lien on improved, income earning 
Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
In no case is the conservatively estimated 
value of the security less 
than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, 
while the annual income 
yield is much more than am- 
ple to insure prompt payment 

of principal and interest. 


These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks and 
for State Banks in Illinois and ff 

other states. 


Write for the IN- 
VESTOR’S _MAGAZINE 
and Circular No. 2461, 


S1SCO! 


Nie) 53 TGAGE AND. Bi ie) BANK! 
26.:S 
STRAUS BUIL Rett ONE WALL 
CHICAGO 


RS 


| 


TREET | 








AS SPECIALISTS 


in the Common and Preferred Stocks of the 


UNITED STATES LIGHT & 
HEATING CO. 


AND 
UNITED CIGAR STORES 
CORPORATION 


We execute all orders “‘at the market" and can give 
Investors and Speculators all the available infor- 
mation regarding the latest developments in the 
Company's affairs 

We also execute orders in all other Stocks and Bonds, 


Inquiries Invited 
SLATTERY & CO. 


Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 











EVERY FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


should be prepared to reap the 
prosperity of the forthcoming New 
Year. Leslie’s readers will have a 
surplus and will be looking for 
opportunities to invest in.. Adver- 
tise to them. 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 


Advertising Director, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Making Good in Real Estate Ownership 


The business of the New York 
Realty Owners was commenced in 1895 
as a real estate investment plan to 
provide an income for the later years 
of one’s life—and to be passed on to 
one’s heirs. The plan is purely mu- 
tual and co-operative. Each owner 
shares in all profits in proportion to 
the sum invested. 

An option was secured to purchase 
400 lots for $100,000, to be paid as the 
money was received. Shares were is- 
sued :as purchasers were found and 
the money went into the property, 
some of which was quickly sold at a 
large profit. Since then the Company 
has grown in assets to nearly $4,000,- 


ooo. It has also repaid investors up- 
wards of $1,500,000 in profits and 
maturities. 

Purchasers of its shares have re- 


ceived from 4% to 6% cash dividends 
annually on their cost, and the shares 
have increased in value an equal or 
greater amount annually. Shares 
purchased ten years ago or earlier 


are now paying the holder 10% or 
more annually upon cost. The Com- 
pany also issues 6% bonds in amounts 
of $100 up. For fifteen years in- 
terest and maturities have been 
promptly paid. The bondholder’s se- 
curity has steadily increased and now 


exceeds 300%; a ratio not equalled by 
any other company offering 6° 


bonds. It has now a larger amount 
of available properties, with less in- 
debtedness thereon, than any simflar 


company has ever had. 
This record commends the Company 


to those desiring co-ope rative Real 
Estate ownership with the increasing 
regular income. The Company offers 


to all persons the advantages of its ex- 
perience and opportunities to secure the 
same large percentage of profit that 
is received by those who have large 
means. 

Special circular 18 issued by the New 
York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, will be sent to 
those requesting it. Adv. 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(Continued from page 52 


prosperity and an Wall 
Street conditions, 


do better. 


improvement in 


F., Schenectady here is no monopoly 
in the wireless telegraph field as there was in 
the telephone business. Che success of the 
Marconi people, therefore, depends upon 


their ability to make exclusive contracts 
with steamships and others for their service, 
but if this is in restraint of trade, it miay in- 
vite opposition. I do not regard the Marconi 
stock as more attractive than many others 
on the list 

K., Tamaqua, Pa.: I should not call the 
convertible refunding 5 per cent. bonds 
of the American Railways Co., the “finest 
kind of an investment—safe and gilt-edged.” 
It is a holding company controlling public 
utilities in a number of cities and making an 
excellent report of its earnings. Like all 
other corporations ol its kind, it is subject 
to the possibilities of unjust and unfair 
legislation. 

C., New Westminster, B. C.: At this 
writing the trial of the A. L. Wisner & Co. 
concern is proceeding in the federal courts 
with sensational developments which do not 
indicate that the shareholders of the se- 
curities will ever receive much. The pro- 
ceedings disclose the strange credulity of 
the public in believing the most preposter- 
ous statements made by promoters of wild 
cat schemes. 

C., Knoxville, Tenn.: You have perhaps 
noticed that a resolution was recently intro- 
duced in Congress for an investigation of 
the First National Fire Insurance Co., as 
well as of the Insurance Department of 
the Municipal Government of Washington. 
I do not advise the purchase of the stock, 
although some men of prominence are con- 
nected with it. The insurance business is 
not as profitable as it has been represented 
to be. 

Inquirer, Nashville, Tenn.: A fair specu- 
lation in a low priced stock will be found in 

S. L. & H. Com. around 12 but it may 
require a long pull to realize. 2. Among the 


tobacco stocks that promise a good ad- 


vance, United Cigar Stores should be in- 
cluded. 3. You can buy any number of 
shares from one upward. 4. Slattery & 


Co., 40 Exchange Place, New York, will be 
glad to answer inquiries regarding these 
securities. 

D., Brooklyn: Debenture bonds are not 
a first mortgage lien on the property, but 
are more in the nature of a preferred stock. 
The preferred stock of the American To- 
bacco Co., paying 6 per cent. and selling 
a little above par, is well protected, as there 
are no bonds ahead of it. It might be safer 
to diversify your investments and not have 
them all in the same kind of security. Your 
bank will buy the local bonds, or any broker 
will buy them for you. 

M., Cleveland: Missouri Pacific has great 
earning powers and some day this will be 
developed. Its record as an earner and 
dividend payer shows what it can do if its 
interests are properly conserved. Whether 
they will be or not, of course, I cannot say, 
for we must take human nature as it is. 
As a speculation, on every decline, the 
stock seems to be bought by those who 
know much about it and who have great 
faith in its future. 

New York Real Estate, St. Paul: You are 
right in your statement that more money 
has been made in real estate in New York 
City during the past few years than in any 
other city in the world, Profits have been 
made in improved real estate more rapidly 
than in suburban lots. 2. An interesting 
circular in reference to New York real 
estate has been prepared by the New York 
Realty Owners, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for general distribution. Write to 
them for their ‘‘Special Circular No. 18.” 

Teacher, Los Angeles: 
ment suit against the Southern Pacific in- 
volves tracts of lands valued at$750,000,000. 
Litigation of this kind is bound to be pro- 
tracted. I doubt if it will affect the price 
of the stock for the present. 2. The bonds 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 


| figure. 





1. The Govern- | 


Co. have been largely purchased by care- | 


ful investors. An interesting booklet en- 
titled ‘‘ Diversified Investments,” describing 
telephone bonds that pay 5 per cent., has 
been prepared by George H. Burr & Co., 
bankers, 14 Wall St., New York, for their 
customers. Write to them for a copy. 
Small Savings, Bangor, Me.: 1. It would 
be advisable to divide your funds among a 
number of securities of the better class. 
You can do this by buying bonds in denom- 
ination of $500 instead of $1,000. Some 
public utility bonds are excellent. You 
might take one of these, one good railroad 
bond, and one real estate bond. This would 
average your net income around 5% per 
cent. 2. Bonds secured by first mortgage on 


| the utterances of Governor Blease. 


the common stock should | 


5 to 6 per cent. are recommended by 
S. W. Straus & Co., bankers, Straus Bldg., 
Chicago. Write to them for their circular 
of information No. 2461 

(5., Holyoke, Mass Ihe fictitious values 


to which all the coppe r stocks, good, bad and 
indifferent, rose in 1908 could hardly be 
reached again in our day. Yet it is always 
afer to hold stocks in the hope of the re 

currence of another boom period rather 
than to sell at a great sacrifice. Compared 
with what you paid, the prices of South 
Utah, Giroux, and U. S. R. & R. Pfd. now 
look ridiculous. Coppe r stocks have always 
seemed to me to be the most treacherous of 
all in which to deal and for that reason 
I advise my readers to take a profit when 
they can get it and then to put the proceeds 
in sec urities whi h are obliged to make reg- 
ular reports for public inspection. Mining 
propositions are usually close corporations. 

Repentant, Seattle: Your Ontario Min- 
ing & Smelting has little or no value, for 
2,000 shares were recently sold at auction 
in New York for $34. It is a fact that not 
one mine in a thousand meets the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. 2. Setter be satis- 
fied with a moderate 5 per cent. on your 
money and a sense of security in your in- 
vestment. 3. You can invest $100 or as 
many thousand in good bonds that would 
give you no uneasiness, but you must buy 
them of reputable houses. 4. Preferred 
stocks will give you a better yield than the 
bonds. Some return as high as 6 and 7 per 
cent. Write to Turner, Tucker & Co., III 
Broadway, New York, for their investment 
circulars, giving particulars concerning pre- 
ferred stocks of the higher class. 

Cheap, Denver: 1. Take your profit in 
Chino. 2. It looks as if a speculative ele- 
ment is*bulling Braden and meanwhile 
unloading. 3. There is talk of a renewal 
of dividends on Goldfield Con., but it may 
not be in the near future. Around $2 it is | 
simply a speculation. 4. Usually when 
stocks have such a decline as Distillers, 
Union Bag & Paper, Goldfield Con., and 
Beet Sugar have had, they are attractive 
for speculation. 5. If you seek safety above 
everything else, put your savings in well 
selected $100 bonds. This will pay you bet- 
ter than a savings bank. An instructive 
free booklet on ‘‘Small Bonds for Investors’ 
prepared by Beyer & Co., the $100 Bond 
House, 52 William St., New York, will be 


| sent to any of my readers who will write 


to them for it. 

Willing, Jacksonville: New York City 
traction stocks like Third Avenue which 
has been selling around 4o and Int. Met. 
Pfd. selling around 65, are looked upon fav- 
orably for speculation because of the pos- 
sibilities of such an adjustment of the local 
traction situation in the Great City as will 
be to their advantage. Third Avenue stock 
formerly sold at several times its present 
2. An excellent idea of financial 
conditions can be had by reading the Weekly 
Financial Review of J. S. Bache & Co., 
bankers, 42 Broadway, New York, which 
they have prepared for their customers. 
Any of my readers can have a copy by 
writing themforit. You can buy stocks in 
small or large lots by making part payment. 
This is called the partial payment plan. | 
Write to John Muir & Co., specialists in 
odd lots and members of the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, 71 Broadway, New York, for | 
their ‘Circular 4”’ on the ‘‘ Partial Payment 
Plan,’”’ which will give you the facts that 
you desire. Any of my readers can have a 
copy. 


New York, Jan. 2, 1913. 


| 
JASPER. 


A Lynching Governor 
Repudiated. 
OVERNOR BLEASE of South Caro- 


lina, who advocated lynch law at the 
Conference of Governors, labors under the 
delusion that in so doing he shows himself 
the best friend and protector of the women 
of the South against negro brutes. A Gov- 
ernor who befriends lynching and consigns 
the Constitution to the nether régions is not 
the kind of person anyone can look to for 
protection. The Governors’ Conference is 
to be commended for promptly repudiating 


The 


resolution was practically unanimous. 
Following the adjournment of the Con- 
ference one of the first acts of Governor 
Blease was to pardon a white man who had 
served less than two years of a ten-year 
sentence for attacking a white girl. After all, 
he is not so much interested ~in defending 
white women as in lynching brutal negroes. 
Governor Blease does not represent the 
best sentiment of the South, which, all 
admit, is sorely tried, nor even the best 


Chicago improved real estate netting from | sentiment in his own State. ‘If the Govern- 






14 Wall St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia 


Telephone Bonds 
Deservedly popular are the bonds of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiaries. The steadily increasing margin of security for principal and interest » 
places these bonds foremost among public service securities. " 
bond is backed morally and financially by the parent Bell Company. 
booklet L. “‘Diversified Investments” describing telephone bonds that pay 5°%. 


George H. Burr & Company 


St. Louis 







In addition each 
Write for 





Rookery Bldg., Chicago 
San Francisco Seattle 
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NEWSPAPER, 
or’s views are sound and right,” says the 
Columbia (5S. ¢ State, “‘and the civiliza- 


United States and of all other 
that call 
false and wrong, it is well that the Governor 
When the people 


of the country see the picture of Bleaseism 


tion of the 


countries themselves civilized is 


carry the light to them. 
painted by its author, they will be forced 
to remember that anti-Bleaseism in South 
Carolina is its opposite, and it is a positive 
consolation that the Governor has painted 
it in its true and glaring colors.” 


‘6 A _ 
Busting Trusts.” 

S' JME have charged that the decision of 

7 the Supreme Court dissolving the Stan- 

dard Oil Co. has been 

the contrary, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg who so 


ably assisted Mr. Attorney- 
General in trust prosecutions believes in the 


ineffective. On 
Roosevelt's 


soundness and economic necessity of both 
the Standard Oil and 
In his address before the 
\ssociation, Mr. Kellogg 
smaller corporations and 


Tobacco decisions. 
American Bar 
Te the 
individuals en- 


said, 


gaged in the business, the decision brought 
protection from the control and domination 
of the great combination, and to-day the 
independent manufacturers in the oil indus- 
try are enjoying the right to engage in busi- 
ness with a fair opportunity to compete.” 

If we want conclusive testimony as to 
whether the decision accomplished its pur- 
pose or not, we should ask the independent 
This Attorney-General Wicker- 
has done. Mr. C. D. Chamberlain 
secretary and general counsel of the National 


refiners. 


sham 


Petroleum Association, embracing practi- 
cally all the companies not connected with 
the Standard Oil Co., has this to say on the 
point in a letter to Mr. Wickersham: 


It is apparent to every one engaged in the oil 
business that the independent companies have 
to-day an unrestricted and uncontrolled oppor- 
tunity to carry on their business without unfair, | 
secret and oppressive competition on the part of | 
one great rival. 


And incident- 
ally the public is called upon to pay higher 
prices for the refined products of oil than 


The oil decree is effective. 


,| before the decree went into effect! 


Our Duty to the Filipino. 


HERE was no more jubilant celebration 

of the election of Woodrow Wilson to 
the Presidency than that arranged by the 
Filipino politicians at Manila. ‘‘ Immedi- 
ate independence” was the magic phrase 
upon their banners, and they seemed confi- 
dent the Democratic party would grant it 
to them. The Manila politicians, it seems 
to us, are presuming a little too much on 
Democratic promises. Largely for the sake 
of opposition to the policy of the Republican 
party, the Democratic party became com- 
mitted to anti-imperialism. In its last 
national platform it declared, ‘‘We favor 
an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable | 
government can be established.’’ But this 
is different from the “immediate independ- | 
ence”’ interpretation of certain Filipinos. 

Gov. Wilson, in his speech of acceptance, 
did not go even so far as the Democratic 
platform. ‘We hold the Philippine Islands 
in trust,’’ said he, “for the people who live 
in them. We are not even their partners. 
It is our duty as trustees to make whatever 
arrangement of government will be most 
serviceable to their freedom and: develop- 
ment.’’ But neither the Democratic plat- 
form nor the statement of President-elect 
Wilson is adequately expressed in the Jones 
bill pending in the House. The bill provides 
that after an eight-year probationary period | 
of limited independence, complete independ- 
ence shall be given the Islands whether 
actually ready for it or not. Army officers 
and representatives of our government in 
administrative and educational work in the 
Philippines, agree unanimously that the 
Filipinos are not now ready for self-govern- 
ment and can not be at the end of so short | 
a period. 

The withdrawal of the United States 
from the Philippines will paralyze immedi- 
ately the agricultural and commercial 
development of the Islands. The rumors of 
independence have already caused a cessa- 
tion in the flow of capital to the Philippines. 
But apart from such considerations, the 
United States has felt it owed a duty to 
all the races composing the population. Our 
trusteeship applies not only to the Tagalogs 
from whom come the agitators for inde- 
pendence, but to the Visayans, the Negritos 
and the Moros. We believe Mr. Wilson 
will find that our policy thus far has been 
American in the broadest sense of that term, 
and to upset it at this stage of development 
among the Filipinos would be equivalent 
to breaking a sacred trust on our part as 
a nation while working only damage to the 
Filipinos themselves. 
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It is not alone 
the conven- 
ience, or the 
freshness, or 
the crispness, 
or the unusual 
food-value, or 
the digestibili- 
ty, or the clean- 
liness, or the 
price, that has 
made Uneeda 
Biscuit the 
National Soda 
Cracker. 


Itistheremark- 
able combina- 
tion of all of 
these things. 


If everyone, 
everywhere, 
knew how 
good they are, 
everyone, 
everywhere, 
would eatthem 
—every day. 


Sold by grocers 
in every city 
and town. 
Bought by 
people of all 
classes. 


Always 5 cents 
inthemoisture- 
proof package. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Thin model, 

19 jewels ‘ 

Ad usted 7 Yi 
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SUPERB 


Watch With Monogram 


You may have your own initials handsomely engraved 
by hand on the superb gold strata case —guaranteed 
for 25 years. Your choice of scores of other handsome 
designs. See our catalog. 


4 ¢ > 

Great Special Offer The superb 

irhagton specia 
at the anti-trust, rock-bottom price — the same price 
that even the wholesale jeweler must pay. You may 
secure one of these superb timepieces—a watch of the 
very latest model, the popular new thin design—ad- 
justed to temperature, isochronism and all positions— 
19 jewels — fitted at the factory into the superb gold 
strati case, guaranteed for 25 years. 


° _ 
Your Choice of Cases Take your 
pick of all the 
latest and most handsome cases, all sizes, both ladies’ 
and men’s. The handiwork of the most artistic en- 
gravers in the country— monograms, French art de- 
signs, diamond set, dragon designs, ete. See the big 
Burlington catalog for beautiful colored illustrations 
showing ail these superb designs. 


a Month at the Rock-Bottom Price 
$2.50 


$2.50 a month for the world’s 
most superb timepiece! The easiest payments at the 
rock-bottom price, the same price that even the whole- 
sale jeweler must pay. 


Sent On Approval We ship watch 

. on approval, prepaid. 

You risk absplutely nothing—you pay nothing, not one 

cent, unless you want the great offer after seeing and 
thoroughly inspecting the watch. 

Just your 


Write for Free Catalog Just your 


dress ot: a postal or letter is enough. We will send you 
the handsome Burlington Catalog showing all the 
superb cases you have to choose from—it tells you all 
about our wonderful offer and the great Burlington 
Special. Do not delay; write TODAY. 


Burlington Watch Co. 
Dept. 2411 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































PIANOS AT 
WHOLESALE ‘3 


Most Wonderful Piano Offer Ever Made! 
Take advantage of it by being first in 

your locality to request us to ship, without 

cost to you, an elegant Evan’s Artist 
lodel Piano. 


One In Each Locality To Be 
Shipped Without Cost 


We will name you inside wholesale price which 
means a cash saving of over $100 and appoint you 
our agent. Send no money—we pay ight and 
allow you— 






* 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 

Years to pey on easy terms if you desire to kc ep it. 
~~ This is an exceptionally 

eee §=fine art piano—fine as can 


' ; ~: 
" 3 Ried vib Nxt 
ee! 


be made, yet the price on 
this unusual special offer, 
is lower than ordinary 
commercial makes. 
2 Years’ Instruction Free 
Remember just one at 
wholesale in each locality. 
Write today. 
F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO. 
410 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 
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, Look and Wear 
# Like 
2 Diamonds> 





A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation | 
—the greatest triumphof theelectric 
furnace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond-—-guaranteed to contain no glass. 


Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 


cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval in U.S. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not 


rfectly satisfactory. 
Write for our 4-color 





e Luxe Jewel 

Book—yeurs for the asking. 
Reraoh Jewelry Co. 
644 Wasiagten Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


h you by mail to stuff and mount 
of Birds, Animals, Game-Hoads. 
Also to tan skins and make Decorate 


home with your besatiful trophies, or 
your bis ha 


command selling specimens ant 
mounting for others. Easily, quickly learned 
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|State Laws Which 


Continued 


I dust the raise, they do take up a 
good deal of space on tl highw ind 
11 prvi bt ite ill e’ve got » 
member that if it had not been for the 
bilists we wouldn’t | e had a 
ect | ita 
H lo y th LuLO! bill will be willing 
Do! linate hi ight to the ‘ other con- 
i itions will depend upon two things 
namely, how exorbitant the Legislatures 
become in their demands for registration 
let 1 whe i substantial part of suc h 
egistration It wih ) id, i ipplied to the 
mstructiol ind maintenance ol good roads 
The tendency of automobile law-making 
long the line of unnecessar\ harsh re 
strictions and complicated provisions, and 
the imposition of unjust taxation, has 
rise from a misconception of the present 
stat of the notor il nder modern con 
dition . The error go¢ to the root ol the 
matter Phere has beet i failure to observe 
that the automobile is no longer a mere 
instrument of sport, which may be care- 
lessly treated as of no particular moment, 
ind which may be legislated off the high- 


proves di aggre 


The t 
| 


been sufficiently notec 


ways if its use ible to some 


short-sighted people. remendous ex 


tent of its use has not 


NE ANUA 


Vex the Motorist 


purposes which it serves, 


WSPAPER, J@ 


the var 


no;r 


ng 


in short, it has not yet been observed with 
sufficient clearness that the automobile has 
become an import int ftactor in the com 
merce of our country, and that in a very tew 
years it will become the most important 
vehicle of trade and of transportation It 


is no longer a mere luxury,—it is a necessity. 
It performs all the functions of the horse,and 
vastly more In important respects it will 
the ; 


communication 


be superior to railroad as a means of 


interstate and interstate 


trade, because, while the railroad is confined 


to the narrow limits of two steel rails, and 
straight lines of travel, and infrequent stop- 
ping places, the motor car reaches to the 
most remote corner, is confined to no par- 
ticular line of travel, and can stop where 
ind when its driver pleases. 

Motor vehicle users ask no special privi- 
leges, but they do insist that sanity and 


reason shall characterize the provisions of 


law applicable to their use of the highways. | 


Che characteristics of fair automobile laws 


are brevity, simplicity and uniformity; laws 


such that the motor vehicle user may under- 


stand them, and obey them, without in- 


idvertently becoming a criminal, and with- 
out the his natural 


urrender of any of 


rights. 


Repairs That the Owner Can Make 
Himself 


(Continued from page 40 


systems—are being replaced by ground 


joints that require no packing, but the place 
of the stuffing box cannot be taken entirely, 


even in the most modern machine. The 
usual form of stuffing box consists of a nut 
that is of larger diameter at one end than 


is necessary to slip over the pipe or shaft in 


question The packing, in the form of a 


graphited braid, or similar substance, is 
wound around the pipe for one or more turns 
and the stuffing box is then screwed tightly 
Phe should not be 


thick innot 


into place. pat king 
that it « 


modated in the enlarged portion of the above 


wound so be accom- 
described nut, for otherwise the latter could 
not be screwed onto the threads at the other 
terminal of the joint. It will be seen that, 
as the nut is screwed into place, the packing 
will be tightly compress¢ d and will be forced 
into the joint between the nut and the pipe 
which it surrounds. A satisfactory form of 
emergency packing for a small- or medium- 
sized stuffing box may consist of a few turns 
of candle wicking that has been previously 
Such 


a pat king will often serve to stop a gasoline 


covered with ordinary cup grease. 
or water leak, and may be found to give 


satisfactory service for several months. 
Of course, one kind of packing will not serve 
all purposes. It must be remembered that 
rubber should never be used at points at 

which it is liable to come in contact with 

gasolme or grease, while shellac-and-paper 

gaskets would be unsuitable for the exhaust 

pipe, muffler, or any other portion of the 

motor subjected to a high degree of heat. 

A leak in the exhaust manifold or pipe con- 

nection may be éasily cured by the use of 

a gasket cut to fit from a sheet of asbestos 

packing that should be a part of every well- 

equipped tool kit. 

Lost motion, although the natural result 
of undue wear between two surfaces moving 
in contact with each other, is not liable to 
assert itself to any serious extent until the 
car has been run eight or ten thousand miles. 
By this time, however, the steering mechan- 
ism may have become worn, the wheels 
somewhat loose, and the control levers may 
be slightly sluggish in producing the desired 
effect. Lost motion is a fault that nay be 
determined easily. In many of the newer 
cars of the better make, it may be remedied 
in nearly every case merely by tightening 
a nut provided for the purpose. Such ad- 
justments are detailed, however, in the in- 
struction books furnished with the car, but | 


if there is no provision made for this purpose, 
the amateur must his 
head.” 


be due to 


repairman ‘use 
Lost motion in a control lever may 
an enlarged hole through which 
a pin of the linkage passes. In this case, 
the two holes should be reamed or filed out 
to an equal size, and a new and larger pin 
the 


a brass bushing, or sleeve, lining the sides 


obtained. Sometimes introduction of 
of the worn hole, will answer the purpose, 
but 
employed in connection with the steering 
It is not a difficult 
matter, however, to determine just which 


such a makeshift cannot, as a rule, be 


gear or wheels of the car. 


piece in the offending portion of the mech- 
anism is giving the trouble, and if this can 
be sought out and replaced by a new part 
which can probably be obtained from the 
manufacturer—jhe owner can save himself 
a repair bill considerably larger than the 
value of his time and the amount of money 
that he expended in undertaking the repair. 
There are some necessary repair jobs that 
even the most amateur should not 
undertake without the aid of a professional 


expert 


—even though special machinery may not 
be needed. Fitting new piston rings is one 
of these, while installing new bearings or 
transmission gears and ‘“‘lining up” shafts 
are others that it is well for the owner to 
turn over to the expert motor car machinist. 
But no matter how simple a certain job 
may appear, the owner must remember 
that each part has been designed and ma- 
chined to fit a certain place, and that it 
should be returned to that certain place 
before the car will again be in perfect run- 
ning order. This may not apply to nuts, 
bolts, and screws of exactly the same size, 
length, And pitch of thread, but it does hold 
true most emphatically in regard to cyl- 
inders, pistons, valves, connecting 
bearings, gears, shafts, and the like. 


rods, 


The 


cylinders may look alike, and may measure | 


alike to within a couple of thousandth parts 
of an inch, but the pistons will recognize 
their mates and will object strenuously if 
the old order of assembly is not maintained. 
It is well to designate by number each cyl- 
inder and every part connected with it, 
starting with number one as the forward 
cylinder and counting toward the rear of 
the car. The same method should be ap- 
plied to the parts removed from the differ- 
end sides of the car, for the hub cap, nuts, 
and other portions taken from the right rear 
wheel will by no means fit properly if re- 
turned to the left side. 


A Practical Church Union 


HE place where church union can best | 

begin is the small, over-churched com- 
munity. The people of Alma, Missouri, 
have become broad-minded enough to sink | 
denominational differences and to create out 
of four struggling churches one fairly strong 
church organization. The four denomina- 
tions, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and 


Christian, will be represented on the govern- | 


ing board of the new church. Sectarian 
teachings will be avoided and members will 
have their choice as to the manner of bap- 
tism. 


| of a minister with ability, for they will be 


And as 


of the 


In answering advertisements 


able to pay aliving salary. 
the one minister will be relieved 


| over-churched 


Alma can now command the services | 


competition prevailing in small, 
communities, he will be 
able to put his finest energy and enthusiasm 
into the work. One church, doing in a 


petty 


| creditable way the work that needs to be 


done, will commend the church as an in- 
stitution to the outside elements in the 
community. 

While the national bodies of the several 
denominations are appointing committees 
on church union and talking about the ad- 
vantage of a united church, the _ local 
churches in the small communities can get 
together as they have done in this Missouri 
village and show that the way to have 
church unity is to unite. 
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ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Over 365,000 Copies the Issue. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARE 


writing for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 


services [ get patent or no fee. Advice free 
Rk. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C 
PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. FACTS ABOUT 


Inventions Wanted, etc. Send 10 
S. & A. B. Lacey 
Established 1869 


Prizes, Rewards 
cts. postage for valuable books. R 
Dept. 91, Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 


of dollars have been made by successful writers 
WE PAY 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or Melodies to-day 
or write for Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Depart- 
ment 218, Washington, D. C 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOU 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. 8. service 
More than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a 
big chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A-S11 No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash., D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG MONEY WRIT- 

| ing songs. Past experience unnecessary. Send us 
poems or music Illustrated Book free. Hayworth 

Music Publishing Co., 638 G, Washington, D. ¢ 


| PARCELS POST MEANS THOUSANDS RAIL- 
way Mail Clerks needed. $75.00 month commence 
Write for free list of government positions open 
Franklin Institute, Dep't. J-140, Rochester, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
| INVESTIGATE THE FERTILE NORTHWEST 
United States. Excellent land in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
adjacent to Northern Pacific Ry. Stay in our own 
home country near home markets quick trans- 
portation—close to good neighbors and good schools. 
Free Government homestead land which you can 
prove up in three years; state land on easy terms 
deeded land at low prices and on crop payment plan 
Write quick for illustrated literature and informa- 
tion about low fares. Say what state most interests 
you. L. J. Bricker, Gen’! Immigration Agent, 139 
Northern Pacific Bldg., Saint Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA, AN EMPIRE OF 
fertile lands, in States of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Outdoor 
pursuits possible every working day. Two and 
three gon annually. Write for attractive litera- 


ture. J . Pride, General Industrial Agent, Sea- 
| board Air Line Railway, Suite No. 364, Norfolk, 
Virginia 

DON’T YOU WANT A FARM HOME 


in the mild, healthful Southern States? Fine graz- 
ing, truck and general farming lands $10 to $30 an 
acre—easy terms. Poultry, fruit, truck pay $50 to 
$300 an acre. Land lists and *‘Southern Field’ maga- 
zinefree. M.V. Richards. Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 56, Washington, D. C 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
‘UNCLE SAM _ IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER. 


Qualify for a Government position We prepare 
you by mail for any Civil Service Examination 
Write today for free booklet 38. Capital Civil 


Service School, Washington, D. C 
GET PREPARED FOR RAILWAY MAIL AND 
other Government *‘ exams’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Free booklet 99. 
Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by successful writers. 
WE PAY 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send us 
your original Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or 
write for Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Depart- 
ment 749, Washington, D. C. 


OLD COINS WANTED 
$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLE 


cents dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hun- 
dreds of old coins. Send ten cents at once for New II- 
lustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your 
fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 39, LeRoy 











AGENTS WANTED 
| HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE 
want a man or woman in each town. No capital 
needed. An hour's work shows dollars earned in 
spare time. Pocket sample. 400 % profit. Ever- 
grip Gliding Castor Co., Dept. 11, 20 Warren St., 
New York 





OFFICE SUPPLIES 
LIGHTNING CALCULATOR CHART 
(copyrighted) helps you to calculate rapidly and 
accurately. For bookkee ers, students, salespeople 
—everyone. Indispensable in figuring percentages. 
Get a copy and save hours of work. 25c. postpaid. 
H. D. Detweiler, 4757 42nd Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
‘LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Earn $25 to $100 a week. We can positively show 
you by mail. How to Increase Your Salary. Book 
mailed free, Page-Davis, 42 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

NOVELTIES 
WOODEN CALLING CARDS. NOVEL AND 
attractive. 25 for 25c.; 60 for 50c. printed with your 


name. Write for free samples. Agents wanted. 
R. B. Hough Co., Box 1006, Lowville, N. . fi : 


INCUBATORS 
NDY LEE INCUBATOR, COMPLETELY 
automatic. Everything measured and regulated. 


Simply follow plain rules. Fine book free. Geo. H. 
Lee Co., 1265 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


Classified Advertising Service 








MI 





THE FINCH SCHOOL—A BOARDING AND 
day school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, corresponding to college, which develops indi- 
viduality, cultivates the human interests and sym- 
pathies, and is abreast of modern thought. New 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with every 
appliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket- 
ball and tennis court. Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, 
A. B., LL.B., Principal, 61 E. 77th St., N. Y. 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy 
and other famous artists, suitable for framing. 
Send 10c. for catalogue and receive a picture free. 
Judge, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A_ REPEAT-ORDER 
business, selling Nail Polish. Every man and wom- 
an needs it. Fou soon have big paying business 
Not a novelty but a necessity—the newest and best 
of its kind. Only one representative to_a section 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 
404 W. Toslnaben St., Baltimore, Md. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY A SUCCESSFUL 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of ex- 
perience. N dialect her specialty. Write for 
| particulars. irs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 
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LESLIE’S 


Does the Auto Truck Pay? complish In fact he says he 


Continued from page 41 


If depreciation is figured 20 
this figure would be $14,357.00 


2-ton, 5 5-ton G.V. trucks with 
charging apparatus, etc $23,378.63 


Interest at 6° $1,402.71 
10°, depreciation 2,337.86 


Tires 1,700.00 
Batteries 2,400.00 
Oil 70.00 
1 attendant 884.00 
Water, acid, etc 112.00 
$8,906.57 
Wagons $12,367.00 
Oars 8,906.57 
$3,460.43 
Figuring correct depreciation the fig 
ures would be 
Wagons $14,357.00 
Cars 8,906.57 
Saving per year $5,450.43 


This firm was foresighted enough to install 
these trucks just before the disastrous heat 
July, 1911, and claim that the 
them many horses, for it is 
a record that 1708 horses died from the heat 
in those two record weeks in New York City 
In addition to all this think of the 
extra space they now have that was formerly 


wave ol 
trucks saved 


alone. 


occupied by 34 horses, harness, feed, grain, 
etc., which is now available for the extension 
of their plant. 

A wholesale grocery firm, the main wart 
house of which is located in the suburban 
district of New York City, 28 miles out, has 
done away with horses on this big route and 
a careful analysis of their costs shows the 
following statement: 


Suburban delivery service with 8 2-horse teams 
in active service. Teams average 20 miles a day 
each and cover 160 miles of route. Zach team rests 
every fourth day 


INVESTMENT 

20 Horses at $300.00 

9 Sets double harness at $90 
9 3-Ton wagons at $700 


$6000.00 
810.00 
6300.00 


$13110.00 


FIXED CHARGES 
Interest on $6550.00 at 6 393.30 
Depreciation Horses at 16%‘ 1000.20 

ss Wagons at 25° 1575.00 


Harness at 334‘ 270.00 

Insurance-Fire (24% on horses, wag- 
ons, harness 294.98 
Veterinary 100.00 
Maintenance Wagons 150.00 
ne Harness 135.00 


Shoeing 600.00 
Feed .. 4200.00 
Stable Expense 2000.00 
8 Drivers at $2. per day (300 days) 4800.00 
8 Helpers at $1.50 per day (300 days) 3600.00 


Total cost per year 
Total cost per day 


$19418.48 
64.73 


Suburban delivery service having 4 3-ton trucks 
in active service. Making 40 miles per day each; 
thus covering 160 miles of route. Motors need no 
pertodical rest. 


INVESTMENT 
5 3-Ton Mack Chasses at $3,750.00. .. $18, 
5 Furniture bodies at $450.00 2 


750.00 
250.00 


$21,000.00 


FIXED CHARGES 
Interest on $11,500 at 5% 
Fire Insurance 24% on 80% of \% 
value 189.00 
Fixed depreciation at 10% on $19,271.50 1927.15 
Wages of 4 drivers at $20.00 per week 4160.00 
9 "4 helpers at $1.50 per day 1800.00 
Garage on 5 cars at $20 per month 1200.00 


690.00 


Total fixed charges $9966.15 
OPERATING CHARGES 
Maintenance at 3c. per mile 
Tires at 4c. per mile 4x12000 Mis 
Gasoline at 2.5c. per mile 

Oil & Grease at .75c 


1440.00 
1920.00 
1200.00 

360.00 


Total cost per year $14886.15 


Total cost per day 49.62 
Cost of horse equipment per day $64.73 
Cost of motor equipment per day. 49.62 
Saving by motor equipment per day $15.11 
Saving by motor equipment per year $4632.33 


In no trade is prompt and efficient de- 
livery such a potent factor as in the dairy 
business and in this the results obtained 
with motors have been such as to prove 
beyond peradventure their value. The 
South Lincoln Dairy Company of Boston 
had been using 13 horses and leasing a 
stable in Cambridge. Now their 2-ton Alco 
truck supplants nine horses, covers 60 miles 
a day, including Sundays, and delivers di- 
rect from the dairy to some 700 customers. 
The manager of this firm is quoted as saying: 
“We save several hundred dollars annually 
over our old horse methods and now we do 
all our business right from our farm, which 
is in itself of extreme value to us.”’ The 
Levy Dairy Company, of New York, use 
a 3% ton Alco to deliver milk from the rail- 
road yards direct to the customers. It 
carries 88 cans of milk on two trips each day, 
making 90 stops in all. Eight horses have 
been replaced and the truck covers the two 
routes formerly covered by two teams and 
saves three and a half hours on each trip, 
making a seven hours gain each day over 
the former method. 

A florist of prominence in New York is 
operating two vehicles, one gasoline car 
of 2000 Ibs. capacity and one electric carry- 
ing 1000 lbs., which he claims are doing the 
work which it would take 10 horses to ac- 


LLUSTRATED WEE 
couldn’t do 
it with horses, for he delivers as far out a 
forty miles from New York, his gas car some 
times making a hundred or more miles a day 


and the electric for which he has a duplicate 


battery, frequently gets up to seventy or 
eighty miles a day When he purchased 
his power vehicles he had five horses, but 


now has only two, used around his green 


houses. His business has grown enormously 
in the two and a half years of employment 
of power vehicles, a great deal of which h 
says is directly due to his use of motor trucks 


Frequently his inquiries have brought forth 


the information that the new customer 
ordered of him because he could make 
prompt deliveries with his motors So 


that with him it is a difficult matter to sum 


up in dollars and cents the exact value of 


motor deliveries, but he emphatically sa 
that they are a high dividend-paying invest 
ment 

Now to the small user. We find numerou 
bakers, 


men reaching the stage of limitation of their 


butchers, grocers, and small trades 
that there are too many like him 
all making too little 


or drop out. 


business 
It’s a case of progress 
lo increase his prices means 
loss of trade and to combine to beat the 


large ‘“‘chain stores’’ and department stores 


require s capital. His only alternative is to 
increase his business through the improve 

ment of his delivery system. But in these 
days of costly horse flesh and high grain 
values, to keep a horse or two ready to de 
liver rush orders of 50c. value is folly, so he 


contents himself with business near by 
where a boy can be rushed out with an order 
But there is a cure for such a situation. In 
June, 1911, Zampieri Bros., bakers, of New 
York City, tried the experiment of a motor 
vehicle, a very small one—a 750 lb. electric 
They cared for the machine in an old wagon 
shed. The first nine months it made 1,200 
miles a month with sometimes as many as 
100 stops a day, and investigation proved it 
had increased their business 25% They 
found that with a motor they are not affected 
by distance or weather. The vehicle makes 
it possible for Zampieri Brothers to be in 
almost any section of New York in a very 
reasonable time and gives in effect the re 
sults of a chain of stores but minus addi- 
tional rent or plant and with far less work 
and in a much cleaner and more sanitary 
manner. 

Of course there are instances where a mo 
tor vehicle won't yield a saving,such cases be- 
ing where there is not enough work to keep 
evena horse or team busy constantly,or where 
the hauls are short and the waits for loading 
and unloading long, as in the case of dock 
deliveries. For a motor should be used at 
its full rated capacity each and every day 
to show the best results and where this is 
done they show (1) an economy 
ment. There are hundreds of evidences 
throughout the country of these 
trucks lasting ten and twelve years. The 
life of a horse on steady work is but four 
years on the average; scarcely 
last over six years and harness about three. 
There is (2) economy in time for they are 
two to four times as rapid as horses, and (3) 
monetary economy. This varies vastly in 
different lines of work in which the machines 
are engaged, and (4) the economy of reserve 
is decidedly in their favor, as it will take 
vastly fewer motor cars to cover seasonal 


of invest 


motor 


wagons 


additional deliveries than it would were 
horses used. 
Experience has proved that wherever 


a well-made motor truck is properly routed, 
cared for, and handled, a decided dollars 
and cents saving is assured over horses. 


Newspapers Beat Billboards. 


, | SHE Columbia Theater of Chicago has 
abandoned billboard publicity for 
newspaper advertising exclusively, 

and finds that it pays handsomely. ‘‘Our 

business is better than ever,’’ says Manager 

Wood, ‘‘and the patronage averages higher 

in the quality of its personnel. I attribute 

both these facts directly to a more generous 
use of newspaper space and to the conse- 
quent added dignity which burlesque of the 
better, cleaner class acquires thereby.” 
Manager Wood did not take this radical step 
in theatrical advertising without convincing 
evidence that the change was timely. He 
tells us that day after day he stood in the 
lobby of the theatre and asked strangers 
how they were attracted to the play. An 
overwhelming majority said they had read 
the advertisement in the newspapers, and 
not one mentioned the billboard. So Mr. 
Wood decided to cut out the billboard and 
devote more space to the newspaper, and, 
as the result, has secured the best business 
his house has ever had. A word to the wise 
ought to be sufficient. Let other managers 
put the proposition to the test, going about 
it just as Manager Wood did. 


KLY 


NEWSPAPER, JANU 





Seven Million Watch-Towers 


AR 7, EVs 


wn 


in the Bell System 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and. inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System_ 


Universal Service 


@ Plan now to visit America’s Only Geyserland during season 


June 15 to September 15, 1913. 


Geysers, Cataracts, Canyons, 


Beasts, Birds, Fish. Snow-capped peaks, mirror lakes, dashing 


streams swarming with trout. 


Stop in sumptuous hotels or 


comfortable camps. Go via only line to Gardiner Gateway--the 
northern and original entrance to Park. Write for illustrated 
booklets and information and plan your trip now. Address 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Railway @ 


Panama-Pacific-International Exposition, San Francisco, February-December, 1915 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone and Great Falls 
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Um Art Steet 


Typewriter "2° Cabinet 
Saves 6 Sq. Ft. Floor Space 


SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde- 
etructible, ample space for full week's « pl ationery 
Wood platforms—silent under operation. Easily mo 
when on casters, half turn of lever akes it rigid and 
immovable Sides fold up and steel top rolls down and 
locks In short, it is 


100% PRACTICAL 





ym ry tor our Pode | 


Write us on your business stat 
trial offer We fill orders throug! 
yours if we have none, pr iding will give us Kis 
name If not satisfactor after 15 da free trial our 


dealer will buy it back at the full price 


15 
DAYS’ 













FREE =— 
TRIAL Office Supply 
ealers 
who will handle 
the line. write 
us for a special 
proposition 
WARNING 
Beware of in 
tations. Insis 
on the origi 





fecte y 
of experience Lox 
for our name. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co,2247 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote "' Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But 
to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set 
a time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use 
Gives absolute protection from aneak thieves, joy riders, 





fire, lightning, accidents, carelessne2s, etc Saves $20 to 
$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves 
Comes ready to set up All parts cut and fitted 


complete directions furnished Absolutely rust- 

Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
Locks securely Ample room for largest 
Made by one of the largest maker 


Simple, 
proof 

indestructible 
car and all equipment 


of porta fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent tods uy brings new 56- 
page illustrated Garage Book ” 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
635-685 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


(90 








Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid. Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 


of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 
Fruit and Or- 
namental 
Trees. 1,200 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown. 47 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years 


168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it ae | 
The Storrs & Harrison Co.,.Box 70, Painesville, Ohio 


Rider Agents Wanted 


neach town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
Write for our latest special offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 

1913 Models $10 to $27 
ith Coaster-Brakes, Puncture-Proof tires, 


‘Yon > vera eeete $7 to * 














00 Second - Ia 
sod os. net esnd models g 3 to $8 
at Wi apeg HA hoe na G@ SALE 
we Ship without a 
cent di Ag Pay ae Sre Ri allow 
10 DAY'S Paeet ; 
TIRES, coaster- ke ‘od itt 











lamps, “De NOT Bu and repairs at half usua 
prices. BUY until you get our cata 


Sal ir Write 
a CYCLE Co., Dept. RI 174, Chicago, til. 


GEF, Rose 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


are the best. Sturdy as C plants delivered FREE, any- 
where. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
63 years’ experience back of them, Write today for 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Mostrcliable Rose book—86 pages. Superbly illus- 
tratedi n colors. Mailed FREE. De scribes and prices 
nearly 1,000 Roses and other plants; tells how to 
grow them. Best flower and vege table seeds. 70 glass 


houses. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 162 , West Grove, Pa. 











. . . 
I Teach Sign Painting 
SHOW CARD WRITING OR LETTERING 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field 
not overcrowded. My instruction is un- 
equalled, because practical, personal and 
thore mgh. hand terms. Write for hand- 
some cata 
cn as. 4. STRONG, Founder 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Department 112 Detroit, Mieh, 
Oldest and largest school of its kind."” 
Thoroughly equipped Residence School 


Latest Book eee practical Ban 130 oeutitu 


tures. Latest improved methods to raise poul 

Allabout world’s famous Runner —4 a2 other 

rieties pure-bred poultry. This Boo! lowest 
s, fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., only 5 cents, 


BERRY "5 POULTRY FARM, Box 64, Clarinda, lows 
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Motorist’ s Column 


Automobile 
Conducted by H. W. SL 


Readers desiring information about 
accessories, 


Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


motor cars, 
routes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Automobile Bureau, 
New York City. 


Bureau 

AUSON, M. E. 
trucks and delivery wagons, motor boats, 
Leslie's 
We answer inquiries free of charge. 


Striking Figures 


HIS is the day of such rapid changes in the au ile br 
are accurate one month have become hope le ssly out ol date t he 


iutomobile business that figures that 


next \ few 

months ago a careful compilation of license registrations in the various States 
indicated that there were about 30,000 motor trucks in use throughout the country 
[To-day this figure must be increased by nearly 100 per cent., for it is announced by 
reliable authorities that there are now somewhat over 50,000 trucks in daily service: 
and it is predicted that this number will be doubled before the end of the year. One of 


the large express companies has expended close to one million dollars for its fleet of 500 


the 
a cent, 


trucks. In fact 
fraction of 


motor 
within the 


of delivery that five of the leading companies own nearly a thousand trucks. 


express companies, 


who must figure package delivery cost 


have become such strong adherents of this modern form 


One of the 


newer department stores in New York City makes daily use of an even hundred motor 


vehicles, and this concern is unique in that there has never, 


throughout its existence, been 


a single dollar spent for horse maintenance or horse hire. It is such figures as these 
that make one realize, not only the tremendous future of the motor truck, but its “live 
present’’ as well. 


Questions of General Interest. 
Two Interesting Queries. 
L. H. 8., Ill., asks: ‘*(1 What is the voltage of 


the ignition current, before and after going through 
the coil? 2) What proportions of vaporized gaso 


line and air make the best charge? 
(1) The voltage given by the ordinary 
dry cell is 1. Therefore, if there are six 


you will have a voltage of 
the 
It will depend 
proportion of 


cells in your set, 
nine in the primary 
rent passes through the coil. 

upon the 
primary holds to the 


wiring before cur- 
to a large extent 
turns that the 
ary in your coil as to the resulting voltage; 


second- 


but in the average motor car equipment this | 
stepped up”’ to from 12 to 
The voltage delivered by the 
battery 


lower current is “ 


ordinary ignition storage 
| 


The voltage delivered by a magneto 


at which it is operated, but as a rule you 
will find this to be about the same as that | 
obtained from a storage battery. The 


| voltage in the secondary wiring is, therefore, 


proportionately lower when the storage 
battery or magneto is used, than is the 
when a set of six dry cells forms the source 
of your current. 


(2) The proper 


case 


proportions of air to| 


is impervious 
of the 
good idea to cover the outside of your rub- 


and then any gasoline or oil that may col- 
lect around the motor will do no harm. The 
possibility of short-circuits in both your 


duced if 
shellac. 
are of rubber, gutta percha, or some other 


| not, 


will be | smoke, 
| somewhat te ss than that obtained from six | ing que untitie s‘in a smoking exhaust. 
|dry cells and will probably average about 


| mixture 


action of hydro-carbons 
above. It isalsoa 


to the 
nature mentioned 


ber hose connections with a coat of shellac, 


and secondary wirings will be re- 
you cover the insulations with 
Nearly all electric wire insulations 


primary 


substance that is 
the action of oil, 


easily disintegrated by 
grease, and gasoline. 


Breathing Exhaust Gases. 


AR Y es. & 


iliAma zing 


JO 
Smithfield Street, 1402 DeRoy Bldg., 








T. J. O., N. Y., asks: ‘“‘Is the smoky exhaust 
from a gasoline engine dangerous to breathe? If | 
why is there so much agitation in large cities 


against smoking motor cars 
monoxide always accompanies 
and will therefore be found in vary- 
This 


Carbon 


lisa ve Ty poisonous gas, air contaminated to 


the extent of two parts to one thousand be- 
ing unsafe to breathe. Twelve per cent. of 


the exhaust from a motor running on a rich | 
consist of carbon monoxide, | 
and it is evident that if this engine is oper- | 


may 
ated in an enclosed space, as in a small gar- 
age, 
the danger point. Even an invisible 
haust may sometimes contain dangerous 
quantities of carbon monoxide, and it is the 


| safe plan never to run the motor for an ex- 


| tended period in a small room. The danger 
of not heeding this warning was exemplified | 


gasoline vapor vary with different weather | jn the recent asphyxiation of a car owner 


conditions and grades of fuel. About 


or 12 parts of air to one of gasoline v 


11 | who allowed his motor to run in his small 
vapor, | garage while he repaired a tire. 


The repair 


however, constitutes the average proportion | job kept the owner leaning down close to 
of the proper charge for the ordinary auto- the floor, and as the poisonous carbon mon- 


mobile motor. 


Leaking Water Connections. 


L. M. P., Ga., asks: ‘“‘ What is the best method 
of making watertight connections at the points at 
which the rubber hose slips over the radiator and 
pump connections? It is exceedingly difficult to 
slip on a hose that seems to be sufficiently small, 
and I seem to have continual trouble with a slight 
leak at these points.” 


If you will cover the inside of the e nds of | air to the extent where the health of 


the rubber hose with vaseline, you will find 
it will slip over the brass connections easily. | 
It is then necessary to screw the clamps | 
down tightly, making sure there is a uni- 
form pressure throughout 
cumference of each ring. Whit: lead is even 
better than vaseline to use at the ends of the 
rubber hose, as this substance will dry par- 
tially and will then help to form a water- 
tight connection. There is sufficient oil 
| in the white lead to lubricate the end of the 
hose well so that it will slip on as easily as 
though it were covered with grease or vase- 
line. 


Protecting Rubber Hose. 


P. J. N., Conn., inquires: ‘‘I understand, from | 
reading the Motorists’ Column, that gasoline, 
grease, oil, kerosene, and the like have a disinte- 


grating effect on all rubber with which they come 
in contact. Is there danger that any of the anti- 
freezing solutions used in the radiator may have 
this same effect on the rubber hose connections? 
If so, kindly tell me how I may overcome this | 
difficulty.” 

While alcohol, when 
freezing agent, will not seriously affect 
your rubber hose connections, some of the 
other varieties of anti-freezing mixtures, as 
well as some of those solutions which are 
used to dissolve incrustations from the inte- 
rior of the radiator and jackets, may have a 
disintegrating effect on any rub ber with 
which they come in contact. This trouble 
may be avoided easily, however, if you coat 
the interior of your hose with shellac, which 


used as an anti- 





oxide is heavier than air, the victim was 
probably breathing in a stratum of this gas. 


| He was rendered unconscious before he was 
| aware of his danger, and as there was no one 


who was aware of his plight, his death fol- 
lowed soon after. There is but little danger 
attendant upon running a motor in the open 
air or in a large room, but the health au- 


thorities of many cities have decided that 
many smoking motor cars can vitiate the 
the 


community may be somewhat endangered. 
Kerosene for Cooling. 


W. J. M., Mich., writes: ‘‘T have heard that kero- 


the entire cir- | sene forms a satisfactory liquid to use in the radiator 
| instead 


I under- 
any ob- 


of water during cold weather. 
| stand that it will not freeze, but are there 


| jections to its use?" 


Kerosene will not freeze, and is therefore 
a suitable cooling medium so far as this 
feature is concerned. But the proper pro- 
portion of alcohol and water, as explained 
in a previous answer published in this col- 
umn, will not freeze in any temperature en- 


| countered in this country, and its use is not 
| harmful in the s 


ume manner as is kerosene. 
This liquid boils at comparatively low 
temperatures, and if the car is operated on 
a mild day, or is run a short distance on the 
low speed, you will find your cooling med- 
ium boiling furiously. Aside from the waste 
and the liability of overheating the motor 


the air will be quickly contaminated to | 
ex- | 
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IN ¢ R LOCATION 


>S. DeROY & SONS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REFERENCES: Farmers’ Deposit National Kank, 
Marine National Bank, Dun’s, Bradstreet’s 


STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Orly Law School ofits Kind in America 

o resident law school in the 
United States pean bes on Degree of Bachelor 
of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. ONLY 
law school in U.S. eondee ting standard resident 
school and giving same instruction, by mail. 
ONLY law school giving over 450 class-room 
lectures to its ext ONLY law 
school giving a full 3-year, University Law 
Course, by mail, having an actual faculty of over 
30 prominent. lawyers, (2 of whom are Assistant 
United States’ Attorneys) in active practice. 
ONLY law school in existence giving Complete 
Course in Oratory and Public Speaking, in con- 
junction with its law course. We guarantee to 

repare our students to pass bar examinations. 
Echool highly endorsed and recommended by Gov, 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and 
Students. Send today for Large Miustrated 
Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men, 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 902 Elisworth Bldg., Chicago, IM. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S (Patented) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without theonveni- 
ence, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Sup- 
porter for ‘‘Flat Foot’’ and broken 
down instep. Send outline of foot 
Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 


Room 83, 163 West 23rd Street 
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See Them BEFORE Paying 
Y These pems are chemical white 
7 sapphires LOOK like Dia- 
monds. Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests So hard they easily 
pet cha tie and will cut glass. Bril 
jane jaranteed 25 vears. All mounted 
in 14K solid gokd diamond mountings. Will send you 
any stylering, pin or stud for examination---all charges 
prepaid---no money in advance, Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co.,A 719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


—) The Man Who Put the 
EEsinF EET 


Look for This Trade-Mark Pic. 
ture on the Label when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder for Ten. 
der, Aching Feet. Sold every. 
Sample FREE. Address, 


LMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


P WHITE 













Mark. 
where, 25c. 


Trade- 
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SCIENTIFICALLY TEMPERED 
KNIVES AND RAZORS 

. with your photo, name and 
address, lodge emblem, ete. in 

handles. Great opportunity Work 

full time orspare hours, No experi- 

ence necessary. We show you how to 

uz” make money. Write today for special 

outfit offer, Territory going fast. 

Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. 224 Canton. O. 


























zRuby FREE- 


To introduce ovr 
Gem (U.S. Letters Peet } wenn only 
satisfactory substitute for the diamond that 
stands all tests and 
brilliancy, we 
If you will mention this advertisement and send us 







a mps for for our Peautiful A Art Catal« pa OL. Story of thet Maztec 
xem, ree with cata jen 
Navajo Ruby. (sells at Roc, ae us free Dento Yodignes 
@ cost-price offer for cutting and m 


mounting. 


Write today: FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
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Dept. NJIG, Mesilla Park, N. Mex, aaa 








that will follow upon such a condition, you |'Make Your Boy Happy *' by sending him 


must remember that the vapor given off by 
kerosene is inflammable, and a serious fire 


or explosion is liable to occur if the liquid is | 


brought to the boiling point. Alcohol vapor | 


is also inflammable, but this liquid is always 


diluted with water when placed in the radi- 
ator, and its boiling point is thereby raised. 
Kerosene is not to be 
cooling agent under any conditions in which 
alcohol, glycerine, or some of the 
better-known anti-freezing solutions 
available. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


| MAGAZINE 


recommended as a 


other 
are 


Tn order to introduce this splendid maga- 
zine, we will offer to send it for two months for only 10c, 
WALTER CAMP, America’s greatest athletic authority, 
edits THE BOYS’'M AGAZINE. Each issue is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories; just the kind you want your 
boy to read. Departments Severed to Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Boy Scouts 
Stamps and Coins. atte covers in colors and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 114 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


Money In Poultry ong cae 
TO » y 

and Squabs Foy’s Big Book tells how. 

Describes World’s largest 

pure-bréd poultry farm: gives great ma toed poultry informa 
ion. Lowest prices on fow i Mailed 4e 


'F. FOY, "Bes Moines, Iowa ~ 
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When to Buya Second 
Hand Car 


By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 
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A Million People 


Give These Stockings and Sox the 
Hardest Wear Hose Know. They 


Buy Them for Style 
and Consider the Wear as Merely an 
Extra Advantage. Could any but the 
Best in a Product Gain such an Over- 
whelming Preference? 


TATISTICIANS say there are well over and not upon what the machines seem to 

h 800,000 motor cars in use in this coun-. be able to do during the few miles of a de 
try. We know that this number is | monstration. But the actual condition of 
being increased at the rate of nearly a third | these parts is difficult to determine unless 
of a milliona year. But a goodly proportion | the motor, transmission, differential, and 
of these cars that are placed upon the market | clutch are thoroughly overhauled and ex- 





each year are sold to enthusiasts who are amined by a competent repair man. This 
} 


purchasing - secone ( 7 S ura ‘ expensive ( king. an 
purchasing their second, third, or even is naturally an expensive undertaking, and We are making a wonderful hose in “Hole- 
proof.” Skate in them, walk in them, dance 
in them. Every stitch is guaranteed for six 
months; not just heels and toes. Here are 
hose that will stand the most strenuous 
sports, or give, in a ball-room, that ‘‘wear- 
but-one-evening” appearance. We even guar- 
antee for men and women, three pairs of silk 
Holeproof Hose for ‘ree months. 


FARAG@UsS 
oleprooftosiery 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Silk From Japan 


fourth or fifth automobile. In other words, | the simplest method is to buy the car 
each year does not find a third of a million | only from a reputable individual or concern, 
persons in this country who buy motor cars | and request a written certificate of the good 
for the first time. 

What, then, becomes of the thousands of 
cars, still i 


condition of the machine. 
his method of buying a second hand car 
1 running condition, which are | is advisable in every case, for even though 





rendered useless to their original owners | the purchaser is able to obtain the services 
through the purchase of a new machine? | of a friend who may be an expert in such 
Many of them grace our streets and boule- | matters, he cannot determine, frdm a cur- 
vards today, for even wealthy persons are | sory examination, the actual condition of 
content to own the same car for three or | the vital parts. There are tricks in all trades 
four seasons. And, contrary to a formerly | and the ‘‘doping” of a second hand auto- 


Pe ea a8 


popular opinion, it is but few cars that really | mobile has become almost one of the fine 
reach the “junk heap.’”’ Some may sound | arts. An exceedingly heavy oil, grease com- 


as though they belonged there as they chug | bination, or graphite may be placed in th 


Sold in Your Town 


by with a rattle and clash in every moving | cylinders and serve to hold the compression . 
. The genuine ‘‘Holeproof" 


part, but this is due more to lack of care | in a motor that otherwise could not develop 





cnet gD 





; , : 2 are sold in your tow ’ * ° . 

than to inherent faults in construction. one-fifth of its proper horsepower. As long We'll t . Raaliea? We could buy common silk for the silk 

In general, the second hand « ir is disposed as this substance remains in the cylinder, names on request, or ship *“Holeproof.”’ But we send to the North of 
. in three ways: it is advertised in the “‘ex- | the rings will appear to be a perfect fit, and direct where there's Japan for ours, for there it is grown as it is 
change” columns of the daily newspapers; | the motor will run smoothly and silently. dealer n charges pre } 
ag “tend it _— hay — eee oF nowhere else. 
it is sold outright to personal friends—or | Even so serious a defect as a cylinder that paid, on receipt of remit : 

: 4 ° 4 ° 4 7 ” ? Y . ; f ¢ ‘ 
enemies—or to concerns dealing in this class | is ‘‘ worn out of round’”’ may be successfully ance. Six pair of cot 74c Cotton Yarn 
; »$ ; , ; : . . - ; mG r « u l ~ . 
of automobile; or it is taken in exchange as | concealed for a few miles run, but the diffi- : é : irante¢ 1 x We could buy ordinary cotton yarn for as low as 
. ) r men, cost $1.5¢ ° " ; , 
part payment by the agent or company who | culty cannot be remedied permanently and ae aan hae an ab thirty-two cents per pound. Yet we pay an aver- 
. ° ° ° ° ° ° . $ p box; for women - F d a 
sells the new machine. After passing out | satisfactorily without the expenditure of . iren, $2 to $3 per age of seventy-four cents. Our inspection depart- 
i ire! 22 to } Pp ‘ - 


of the hands of their original owners, many | several hundred dollars or the purchase of ox; for infants, $1 per box ment alone costs us $60,000 a year. 





welope almost as easily as one not bearing so high | with a_ factory-guaranteed, 1913 model, | { 
a reputation. If a_ five-thousand-dollar | 30-horsepower, 5-passenger car. In either " 

emai car is not properly lubricated, it may be | case, you will obtain better service, more | 

S 3 worth but two thousand at the end of its | enjoyment, and find less expense for upkeep | 
first season, while a fifteen-hundred-dollar | than would be the case were you to try to | t 

Paying machine may depreciate but ten percent. or | buy ‘‘more car” for the same amount of 

ike Dia- less, if handled with care and consideration. | money. 

7 cami There are three classes of buyers who are But there are some who will insist that | 

ss. Bril 


mounted 
|send you 
| charges 
y for free 








a a car, and yet who cannot afford to buy | would say, “Go to the factory producing the 
: - even the cheapest when new; the second | car you like best; obtain there a ‘factory | 
t the consists of the buyers who are able to invest | rebuilt’ car that carries with it the guarantee | 
T from six hundred to a thousand dollars in | of the organization that you know to be 
‘kk Pic a car, but who desire a large, high-powered | reputable.”” And it is probable that this 
uying machine for that money; the third class | solves the second hand car problem—both 
ASE are those who, while able to pay more, are | for purchaser and manufacturer. There 
yx Ten. naturally mechanically inclined and who | must be a market for the thousands of cars (c) JUDGE 
a obtain a second hand automobile as much for that are taken in trade for new machines, JUDGE ART CALENDAR 
a. the joy of donning overalls and ‘‘tuning | and there also must be work during the 
a her up” as for the few hundred dollars | ‘‘off’’ season for factories and service sta- , a a 
FITS IN saved by the transaction. tions. Second hand cars taken in trade, ISH a Happy New Year. Make a wish that will last : 
TEMPERED It is the members of the first two classes | like chickens, always “come home to roost,” | throughout the year. Make a real New Year’s present. 
RALORS who are liable to be imposed upon by un- | and through a series of exchanges, the ma- One that hd f th ° ill b 
agg scrupulous second hand car dealers; the | jority eventually reach their parent aaneny. | m he Mat on cac ay o e coming year wi ea 
Reape members of the third class can look out for | Here each is thoroughly overhauled, ex- | real service. 
on bow 3 themselves. There is oftentimes as much | amined, and repaired by experts familiar | The Judge Art Calendar answers this description exactly. It’s 
7 risk involved in the purchase of a second | with the construction of that particular | te. , : ‘ 
ie. 0) hand car as there is in the acquirement of | car, and the result is a second hand car that one your friend is sure to appreciate, and one that each day will 
™ unknown mining stock from a plausible | is almost as good as new. The eed be a reminder of your thoughtfulness. 
( promoter. An automobile can be “salted” | guarantee against defective material or . P : 
ae almost as easily as can a mine, and a de- | workmanship for three months or a year, | Twelve masterpieces by Flagg, Both, Armstrong, Hamilton, | 
the oaty monstration or test ride elicits no more | as the case may be, generally accompanies Sarker, Taffs, and Crawford go to make this one of the most if 
i ‘“‘inside information”’’ as to the real condi- | each rebuilt car, and the customer is thus pro- attractive and unapproachable calendars offered. | 
 trro-sent tion of the vital mechanical parts than does | tected against fraud of the type cited above. gag A i 
5 = the examination of the specimen ore pur- There are, of course, many reputable All artists proofs, beautifully colored, on heavy coated paper, , 
aan ported to have been taken from the mine. | concerns that make a business of acting as artistically mounted —separately these proofs sell for 25¢ each, 
c,d Clothes do not make the man; neither | second hand car “‘brokers,’’ but unless such 


nding him 
, BOYS' 
ndid maga- 
only 10c. 
authority, 
; filled with 
want your 
ricity, Me- 
30y Scouts 
colors and 


of these cars meet with a varied existence. a new motor. Worn bearings, imperfectly- of four pairs, Several For the past thirteen years, since “Holeproof”’ 
Some may join the forces of a renting agency | fitted gear teeth, and other ailments of an weights; all sizes and colors. were first made, 95% have outlasted the guarantee. 
having machines to ‘“‘hire by hour, day, | old car that has seen hard service, may be Three pairs of silk ‘“Hole- Try it—buy six pairs of ‘“‘Holeproof” today. See 
wer k, or season, or may be converted concealed in a similar manner, and it will Proof, guaranteed three how they are wearing six months from today. 
into taxicabs by the substitution of a closed | be difficult for ‘“‘lost motion”’ to be observed me, for mea and Wl book, ‘How to MakeYour Feet Happy.” : 
ee ° oun ° ° $2 a hox for rite for free booR, mw to MarRer ou *€€ GPP). 
body and addition of a meter; others may | in any of these parts. The time will come, ' tg he g rt HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis 
> ° ° . ° . tC and ) u *? - 
be fitted with a commercial body and used | however, when all of these defects will assert meet Fe 
A ‘ All « r Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


as delivery cars; while the remainder are 
“snapped up” by that large body of the 
American public who are continually looking 
for ‘‘ bargains.” 

Some of these second hand cars are bar- 
gains—and others are not. The price is 
really no criterion; while the maker’s name 
on a second hand car may mean absolutely 
nothing. The value of the machine lies in 
the treatment it has received and the 
thoroughness with which the repairs have 
been made, and a well-made car can be abused 


interested in the second hand car. The first 
of these, probably, in point of numbers, is 
composed of those who are anxious to own 


do coats of paint make the automobile. 
it is difficult to realize, for example, that 
a 1911 model, $5,000 car, freshly painted and 
cleaned, is not a bargain at $2,000, and after 
a ride of a few miles, the would-be purchaser 
may be more firmly convinced than ever 


themselves, and unless the car has been 
honestly overhauled and repaired, it will 
prove only a source of trouble, bad temper, 
and expense as long as it is used. 

The absolutely certain method of avoiding 
these difficulties is not to buy a second hand 
car. If you have $300 saved to invest in a 
machine, wait a while, save $300 more, and 
buy a new, four-cylinder touring car; if 
you are able to invest $1,500 in an automo- 
bile, don’t look at the 60-horsepower, 90- 
mile-an-hour type, but content yourself 


better value can be obtained in the purchase 
of a second hand machine that has been 
thoroughly overhauled. To such a man, we 


companies maintain their own repair shops 
in which they can take strict account of the 
condition in which every machine is placed 
on the market, their reliability cannot count 
for much so far as the protection of the cus- 
tomer against a “doped”’ car is concerned. 
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or the whole twelve for $3.00, but in this calendar you can 
have these same proofs with the calendar for $2.00. 


Judge 


; « $7.00 worth for Pe 
Special Offer: 3209. “3%, 
can get a year’s subscription to Coupon 
JUDGE, which would sell for 
$5.00 and the Judge Art © JUDGE, New York 


idiaiiaty e. that the machine represents a splendid | It is certain that the interest of the original Frias Colendns whieh sells Enclosed find { $2-98 ¥ 
investment; and the same may be said of | maker in his product—even rh al Yel - $2.00, fer the price * which — 5 
a $600 car selling for $300 after only a year | be returned to him second hand—will ex- 5 Fif h Avenue just $5.00 —think { udge Calendar 
on » ; . c “ ” i i d 
or so of use. Whether these really do repre- | ceed that of the ‘broker’’ who handles 22 rt pele ph a JUDGE and Judge Calendar 
sent good values for the money or not, de- | many makes of machines and has a partic- New York now. Name 








pends entirely upon the actual condition 
of the bearings, pistons, rings, and gears, 


ular attachment for none—provided each 
sale brings him his stipulated profit. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Woodrow Wilson Honored at His 


RATED WEEKL ¥ NEWSPAPER 








A NEW HISTORIC DWELLING 


The house, at Staunton, Va., in which President-elect Woodrow Wilson was born, with a 
crowd waiting to see him on his recent visit there for the public celebration of his 56th 


birthday 


NOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON is the eighth 
Jy son of Virginia elected to the Presidency of the 
United States. 


December 28th, 1856. 


He was born at Staunton, Va., on 

His father was a former honored 
clergyman of the little Virginia city, and his fellow towns 
men have been following the Governor's career with the 
deepest interest. Some months ago it was decided to hold 
a public celebration at Staunton in honor of its most famous 
son, and President-elect Wilson promptly accepted an 
invitation to be present. Although he had been suffering 
from an attack of illness, he started from his home in 
Prine eton, N. | = against the advice of his physic ian, and 
went to Staunton, where he was received with general 
enthusiasm. Fortunately, instead of making him worse, 
the excitement of the occasion braced him up. 

The President-« lect was met at Charlottesville by 
Governor William H. Mann, of Virginia, and a delegation 
of prominent Virginians who escorted him to Staunton 
where he arrived in the evening. Mr. Wilson was taken 
to the parsonage of the Presbyterian Church in which his 
father formerly preached, and was welcomed by _ the 
Rev. A. A. Frazer who now lives in the home which has 
become histori \s the present parson shook hands with 
the son of the former parson, the Stonewall band on the 
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REVIEWING HIS PROUD TOWNSMEN’'S PARADE. 


sidewalk struck up ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.”’ The band was 
organized to play for Stonewall Jackson’s brigade in the 
Civil War, and two of its members served under the great 
Confederate leader. Mrs. Wilson, who accompanied her 
husband, was welcomed with the tune of ‘ Dixie.’”” Thou- 
sands of people gathered about the house to do honor 
to the President-elect 
bration that evening was a torch-light parade of 5,000 
\ large arch on the 
main street bore in electric letters the words ‘ Welcom« 


Among the features of the cel 
men wearing fantastic costumes 


Hon« 

On his birthday the people of Staunton presented Mr. 
Wilson with two miniature portraits, done on ivory, of his 
father and mother, when they were young. In accepting 
the gift Mr. Wilson promised that the next four years 
He said he felt that some 


men high in the service of the government would have to 


would be for him fighting years. 


be ‘‘mastered before they could become public servants,’ 
and he declared they ought to be. Then he announced a 
Presidential program in which he would be required to 
put on his war paint and never take it off until his term 
was over. ‘‘ The Presidential job for the next four years,” 
During the 


day Me. Wilson reviewed a military pageant he ld in his 


he said, ‘‘would not be a rose water affair 





Left to right; President-elect Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Mann, wife of the Governor, Gov- 
ernor Mann of Virginia, and William F. McCombs, Chairman of the Democratic National 


Committee 


honor, addressed the people from the steps of the Mary 
Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies, and in the evening 
he was the guest of honor at a dinner in the dining hall 
of the Staunton Military Academy. 

While speaking at the Seminary, Mr. Wilson said: ‘| 
fain would believe that my selection for President of th« 
United States means the final obliteration of everything 
that may have divided the great sections of this country. 
I should be indeed happy , if I should be permitted to deem 
myself in some degree the instrument in drawing together 
the hearts of all men in the United States for the service 
of a nation that has neither region nor section, nor north 
nor south.”” Mr. Wilson dwelt upon recollections of his 
boyhood and student days and he spoke with solemnity of 
the duties which awaited him in Washington. He was 
greeted with tremendous applause by one of the largest 
crowds ever assembled in that section. 

At the dinner in his honor Mr. Wilson also made a 
notable speech. He left for Princeton the following 
morning amid the cheers of several thousand persons 
A movement has been started by the citizens of Staun 
ton to give the President-elect a summer home. The 
place under consideration is ‘‘Selma,’’ a historic estate of 


100 acres 


Nearly 40 Labor Leaders Convicted 











A PROCESSION OF PRISONERS. 


U. S. Marshal Schmidt and Superintendent Hyland of the Indianapolis police force leading 
to jail the thirty-nine men convicted of wr | implicated in dynamiting. The prisoners in- 
the International Association of Bridge and 


cluded President Ryan and other officers o 
Structural Iron Workers. 


NE of the most important and sensational criminal 
O trials on record ended in Indianapolis on December 
28th, when 39 members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers were con- 
victed of violating the Federal laws, in transmitting dyna- 
mite from State to State on passenger cars. Originally 
indictments were returned against 54 union labor officials, 
but some of these were afterward eliminated; only 40 
men were tried, and two were acquitted. This wholesale 
trial was a sequel to the conviction of the McNamara 
brothers last year at Los Angeles on the charge of blowing 
up the building of the Los Angeles Times, with a loss of 
21 lives. This tragedy, as the testimony showed, was the 
last in a series of 100 explosions which destroyed hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property belonging to 
contractors and others who incurred the dynamiters’ re- 
sentment by refusing to recognize the union. 

The big trial followed an investigation by the Federal 
officials at Indianapolis. Ortie E. McManigal, a union 
man, who made a confession after he and the McNamaras 
were arrested was the chief witness for the prosecution. 
He gave details of many explosions in which he and the 
McNamaras and others were concerned and named officials 
or agents of the union who were cognizant of the nefarious 
work and who paid him and his assistants sums of money 
for the gruesome service. It was shown to the satisfaction 
of the jurors that the leading officers of the union were 
implicated in the illegal shipping of the dynamite used for 
blowing up buildings and bridges, and so these were among 
the prisoners affected by the verdict. Those found guilty 
were: 

FRANK M. RYAN, President HERBERT 8S. HOCKIN, Ex- 
of the International Associa- Secretary and formerly of De- 
tion of Bridge and Structural troit. 

Iron Workers. OLAF A. TVEITMOE, San 


JOHN T. BUTLER, Buffalo Francisco, Secretary of the Cali- 
Vice President fornia Building Trades Council. 





UN DPRK WoC 


EUGENE A. CLANCY, San WILLIAM C. BERNHARDT, 


Francisco. 
COOLEY, New 


PHILIP A. 
Orleans. 
MICHAEL J. YOUNG, Boston. 
FRANK J. HIGGINS. Boston. 
J. E. MUNSEY, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
FRANK. C. WEBB, New York. 
PATRICK F. FARRELL, New 
York. 
JOHN H. BARRY, 8t. Louis. 
PAUL J. MORRIN, St. Louis. 
HENRY W. LEGLEITNER, 
Denver. 
CHARLES N. BEUM, Minne- 


apolis 
WILLIAM E. REDDIN, Mil- 


waukee. 
MICHAEL J. CUNANNE, 
Philadelphia 
RICHARD M. HOULIHAN, 
Chicago. 
JAMES COONEY, Chicago. 
JAS. A. COUGHLIN, Chicago. 
WILLIAM SHUPE, Chicago. 
EDWARD SMYTHE, Peoria, 
tl 


JAMES E. RAY, Peoria, Til. 
MURRAYL.PENNELL. Spring- 
field, Til. 


Cincinnati. 
WILFORD BERT 
Kansas City, Mo. 
WILLIAM J. McCAIN, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

FRANK N. PAINTER, Omaha 
PETER J. SMITH, Cleveland 
GEORGE ANDERSON, Cleve- 


BROWN, 


and. 

MICHAEL J. HANNON, 
Scranton, Penn. 

EDWARD E. PHILLIPS, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 
CHARLES WACHTMEISTER, 
Detroit. 
FRANK J. MURPHY, Detroit. 
FRED J. MOONEY, Duluth. 
ERNEST G. Ww. BASEY, 
Indianapolis. 
FRED SHERMAN, Indianap- 


olis. 

HIRAM R. KLINE, Muncie 
Ind., Former Organizer for the 
United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. 

Those Found Not Guilty Were: 

HERMAN G. SEIFFERT, Mil- 
waukee, 

DANIEL BUCKLEY, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


The prosecution claimed that John J. McNamara, 


formerly Secretary of the Ironworkers Union, first insti- 
gated the explosions as an effective means of fighting open- 
shop contractors. McManigal said his instructions were 
to make the damage as heavy as possible. As the main- 
tenance of a hired dynamiting crew cost money, McNamara 
is alleged to have appealed to the union for funds. The 
Government asserted that the union’s executive board 
decided to allow McNamara $1000 a month, for which 
he was required to give no account. All the indicted offi- 
cials were declared to have written letters which linked 
them together in guilt. 

President Ryan of the Ironworkers’ Union made the 
plea that the McNamaras 2rd those who confessed alone 
knew that a dynamiting campaign was being carried on 








TADERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


THE MEN WHO RENDERED THE VERDICT. 
The jury in the sensational dynamite trial in Indianapolis escorted to breakfast by two bail- 
iffs, men on the extreme right and left. The jurors were farmers and other residents of 
the rural districts, and they were complimented by the judge on their intelligence and 


faithfulness. 


and that the executive board did not know what Secretary 
MtNamara did with the $1,000 monthly appropriated to 
his use. Herbert S. Hockin, the ex-secretary of the union, 
was perhaps the most conspicuous defendant in the testi- 
mony. The prosecution sought to show that as an organizer 
for the union he induced McManigal to do the dynamiting; 
that quarrels occurred between him and the alleged dyna- 
miters over the matter of payment, and  Hockin 
betrayed the dynamiters to a contractor in Pittsburg. 
Later, it was said Hockin worked for Detective Burns 
while he was still an official of the union, and gave in- 
formation to the Federal Grand Jury. 

United States District Judge Albert B. Anderson pre- 
sided at the trial and United States District Attorney 
Charles W. Miller conducted the prosecution. The trial 
lasted for three months and cost the Government 
$750,000. 

The maximum penalty under the law for the offense 
charged against the prisoners is imprisonment for 39 years. 
But Judge Anderson imposed comparatively light sen- 
tences, varying from a year and a day to seven years in the 
Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kansas. The seven-year 
term was inflicted on Ryan, the president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
while Butler, the vice-president, Clancy, Hockin, the ex- 
secretary, Young, Munsey, Tvietmoe, Cooley, and Webb 
were given six years each. Twenty-four others were sen- 
tenced as follows: Barry and Smith, four years; Beum, 
Smythe, Pennell, Legleitner, Basey, Anderson, Redding, 
Morrin, Hannon, McCain, Brown and Cunnane three 
years: Houlihan, Higgins, Painter and Sherman two years; 
Ray, Shupe, Bernhardt, Phillips, Wachtmeisterand Mooney 
one year and one day. Sentence was suspended in th« 
cases of Farrelly Cooney, Kline, Murphy, Clark, and 
Coughlin. 
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ONCE A WONDER = 
The first benzine automobile ever built. It was made in 1873 in Vienna by 
Mary Marcus. . Notice the brake on the hind wheel. 
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TO BRING DOWN AEROPLANES. THOMPSON 
Phis new German machine has a rapid firing gun that can be elevaied at any angle thai will destroy all aerial 
nade a enemies. Both diiver and gunner are protected. 
llowing 
TRAN ATLANTIC 
CTSONS 
Staur AN EARLY STEAM 
The AUTOMOBILE. 

tate ot The first auto ever 

made was run by 

steam. It was made 

in 1770 by a Freach 

man and would 

carry two men at the 

rate of two miles an 
hour. [he great 
, chest was used for 

generating steam 

fhe machine was 

never a success. 
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TRANS-ATLANT 


AN EARLY 
FRENCH 
PATTERN. 
The first success- 
ful gasoline en 
gine was made in 
1884 by Daimler. 
It was from him 
that Panhard got 

his first engines. “4 ; 

The idea was to o7.c ag TR ay 
cut down the air : si ee 
resistance. No- eae 
tice how high the 
body is mounted, 











THE NEW TRACKLESS STREET CAR. AMER.CAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 








(DERWOOD “4.9 ~ ° * : : 
This new English tramcar seats twenty-five passengers and is attached to the overhead wire, the 
‘ sed by most s.reet cars. 
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WHEN THE KAISER TRAVELS. 
Long journeys can be made in the Kaiser's kitchen, for it is completely 


e union, 











he testi- stocked with provisions. Notice the crown 0. the left side. 
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vO ve airs ’ . . . . —e -_ - ‘ . TRANS-ATLANTIC _ a x ie THOMPSON 
— 1 FRENCH SPORTSMAN’S TRAVELING CLUB. CARRYING A WAR AEROPLANE. 

Mooney He calls ita ““menag»rie”’ because it travels, although his only animal is a pet dog. France is now using the motor to transport aeroplanes. On arriving the covering is left as 

d in the Notice the flowers growing on the window sills. a shelter for the aeroplane 
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JANUA 





America’s Greatest Touring Cars are Premier Sixes 
The First of the Five Leading Makers to Establish 


the New Price Basis for the Six was the Premier 2a 


HE public has decided that the high-class 


car of the future must be a Six. . The Pre- drive, clean running boards, a cabinet mounted “a 

mier is one of the four makers whose six- in the dash, providing a tool carrying compart- ie 

cylinder cars have created this six-cylinder demand. ment, gasoline fed by gravity with filling cap : 

Seven years production of successful sixes. accessible without removing the cushions, luxuri- - 
The Premier six cylinder is not only a leader in ous upholstering, Turkish cushions, concealed 

price but in style and appointments. It is fitted hinges, and straight line bodies, finished with ag 

with pneumatic starter, pneumatic tire inflator, the pleasing touches which make for elegance "<a 


independent electric lighting system, imported 


magneto, importgd annular bearings, left hand 


and class. 





Premier Sixes, $2735 to $4000 


FULL TOURING CAR EQUIPMENT 





The Premier has earned its position as one of the leaders among America’s leading cars by its 
wonderful performance and successful showing in the most trying tours and contests each year 


Manufactured by PREMIER MOTOR MEG. CO., Indianapolis 


The start of the Indiana Four States Tour, 


of the Premier Six and Premier Prairie 
Premier Six laying out 1908 Glidden Premier Six, Chairman s pacemaking car Premier Six in the gumbo swamps Prethier Six, pilot of famous Schooner, which crossed the Continent 
Premier Six as pilot in 1907 Glidden Tour Tour in Ransley s Lake District starting from Detroit on Glidden Tour of Tennessee in Glidden Tour Ocean to Ocean tour in 1911 with the Ocean to Ocean tourists, in 1911 
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